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Two Cases of Marital Difficulty Handled by a Family Agency 


FRANCES SCHERZ AND Betty INGLEs Davis 


N our agency, and probably in most family 

agencies, marital difficulty is the central 
problem in a large number of cases. These 
cases are usually difficult to handle and often 
are carried over a comparatively long period 
of time without satisfactory results. We feel 
it would be valuable to have more thinking 
and articulation about such problems and 
how an understanding of such case material 
could make for earlier diagnosis and more 
purposeful treatment. Two cases? are pre- 
sented here in the hope of stimulating some 
further discussion of how family problems 
stemming from difficulties in the relationship 
between husband and wife may be handled 


more effectively. 

Mr. and Mrs. N, a young, white, South Ameri- 
can couple, married ten years, with two children, 
Tommy, 6, and Johnny, 3, had been referred by a 
visiting nurse for help in straightening out their 
difficulties with the public welfare agency. Mrs. N 
was eager for help with health and employment 
plans. She impressed the case worker as being a 
planful, intelligent woman, and with a little direc- 
tion, worked through several health problems. She 
strongly disliked receiving financial assistance and 
had been responsible for getting the family off 
relief rolls six times since 1934, despite periods of 
sub-marginal income. Mr. N, an inarticulate, frail 
man, somewhat over-anxious about health, seemed 
content to let his wife assume most of the responsi- 
bility. He had held one job eleven years in this 
country, was timid about looking for other jobs, 
averaged $15 to $22 a week. Mrs. N was more 
ambitious and urged him to think of training for 
steadier employment. 


*The worker who handled these cases is a 
graduate of the New York School of Social Work 
and has had six years’ experience as a family case 
worker, 


When Mrs. N came in one day, after several 
months of contact, she seemed on the verge of 
tears. She was hesitant when the case worker 
asked what the trouble was, but, after some re- 
assurance, brought out that Mr. N and she had 
been having trouble for the past two months. She 
had hidden it from the case worker but felt that 
she could no longer do so. Mr. N had changed. 
He went out alone, refused to help with the chil- 
dren and seemed ashamed to talk to her on the 
street. She didn’t object to his staying out until 
reasonably late and she understood he was restless 
and disturbed over unemployment. The case 
worker suggested that she was having difficulty. 
Did she want to discuss it? Mrs. N brought out 
her fears about Mr. N’s possible interest in another 
woman. She had found a letter written to him by 
a girl. He laughed it off but she still felt sus- 
picious. The worker asked if she cared a great 
deal. She loved him so dearly she could not bear 
it. The worker suggested the change might have 
started earlier; perhaps there had been changes in 
both. She insisted that the first six years of mar- 
riage had been happy. She had noticed a change 
after Johnny’s birth. She had not wanted more 
children; Mr. N did and had told her recently he 
would like a large family. The worker sensed that 
there was more in this area but did not press it. 
Mrs. N calmed down and said her upset had been 
so great that she had been unable to talk with 
Mr. N. She decided to discuss it with him, to find 
out “what he had been feeling and what has been 
wrong with him.” 

Throughout contact after this the marital prob- 
lem remained uppermost. In the next interview 
Mrs. N brought out that she felt partly responsible. 
She felt that she became “ frigid” after Johnny’s 
birth because of fear of another pregnancy. Many 
times she had denied her husband intercourse, 
pushed him away, as well, against her own desires. 
She lacked confidence in birth control. She re- 
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lated her suspicions about his unfaithfulness to her 
feeling that she had failed him sexually. These 
suspicions became stronger because of several 
episodes which indicated that Mr. N probably was 
involved with a woman, She tried to get Mr. N 
to see the case worker but failed. He was angry 
that she had told the worker. Mrs. N made efforts 
to show him she loved him and wanted him. Two 
weeks later he left home, following a quarrel in 
which he denied that he was interested in another 
woman, but said that even if he were, he could still 
go on caring for Mrs. N. 

The separation was peculiar. Mr. N visited the 
home frequently. He maintained that he had left 
so that Mrs. N could receive public assistance while 
he worked and saved for a nicer home. The case 
worker early discovered his involvement with a 
17-year-old girl, which had started two months 
before the separation. She could not let Mrs. N 
know of this because Mr. N had told it in confi- 
dence. Mrs. N realized his explanations for leav- 
ing were not valid. She felt his leaving indicated 
a desire to give up responsibility for the family. 
Throughout this period, she alternately expressed 
anger against him and a desire to have him home. 
She was ashamed of her desire for him and of her 
feeling of pity because he seemed disturbed and ill. 
She bolstered her anger by describing his irre- 
sponsibility, his keeping money for himself, gam- 
bling occasionally, liking to dance, and buying 
unwisely on the installment plan. 


The need for early diagnosis was appar- 
ent: What were Mrs. N’s personality trends ? 
How did they clash or fit into Mr. N’s and 
did the satisfactions in the marital relation- 
ship outweigh the dissatisfactions? Given 
an understanding of these, what treatment 
plans could be pursued? Background ma- 
terial plus knowledge of the span covering 
years of marriage were essential for diag- 
nosis. While meager, the following informa- 
tion was significant: Mrs. N had a fairly 
protected early life, was babied by a father 
and much older brothers who also gave eco- 
nomic security. She probably compared 
Mr. N unfavorably with her father in his 
provision for financial security, but this did 
not seem too great a difficulty because the 
first six years of marriage, despite marginal 
income and periods of public assistance, had 
been happy. She had adjusted to a lower 
economic scale. Analysis of the marriage 
from the point of view of management, plan- 
fulness, care of children, indicated that Mrs. 
N was probably more stable and responsible 
than Mr. N. Her outstanding concern about 


him, even during an upset period over sepa- 
ration, showed quite early and clearly her 
feeling of motherliness and desire to care for 
him. Further analysis indicated that the 
marital difficulty began with her withdrawal 
of sexual participation following Johnny’s 
birth. There is not enough material to 
understand what the basis of her sexual cold- 
ness was and the case worker did not attempt 
to go into this with her. Mrs. N had had an 
unfortunate love affair at 18 ending in a 
“nervous breakdown.” She fell in love with 
Mr. N on first sight and married a few 
months later. Mrs. N knew little about 
sexual relationships and was quite puri- 
tanical in her discussions with the case 
worker. It was highly questionable that 
Mr. N really wanted more children. If, 
however, he needed to see Mrs. N as a 
mother, sexual withdrawal would mean that 
Mrs. N had lost this réle with him. It also 
increased his feeling of inadequacy since it 
came during a period when the family was 
receiving public assistance. These two fac- 
tors probably contributed to the break. 
Having established a diagnostic base, 
treatment was first focused on Mrs. N’s 
ambivalence, to find out what she wanted. 
The worker recognized that Mrs. N had 
strong sexual desires but was ashamed of 
them especially because Mr. N had left her. 
As the case worker helped her to see that 
she need not be ashamed of her desire and 
indicated her acceptance of what Mrs. N con- 
sidered weakness in permitting him to visit 
and occasionally have intercourse, Mrs. N 
gradually expressed her real desire—to have 
Mr. N return. At first she based this on the 
children’s need. When the worker pointed 
out that it was “ all right ” to love a man who 
had “mistreated and humiliated” her by 
leaving, she expressed freely her desire to 
have him back because she loved him. At 
the same time, she was directed to discussion 
of why he had left. His difficulty in accept- 
ing responsibility was not minimized since 
her bruised self-esteem needed this justifi- 
cation, but the worker helped her to discuss 
her withdrawal from him as a cause. The 
case worker, as a good mother, gave sanc- 
tion by recognizing the “rightness” of 
sexual intercourse. In addition she went 
through an educational process with Mrs. N 
by discussing the normalcy of the sexual re- 
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lationship, the difference between people in 
their understanding of sex because of dif- 
ferent backgrounds, and what withdrawal 
could mean to a man. Mrs. N concluded, 
“ It’s like meat and drink, it’s part of living.” 
General questions around Mr. N’s possible 
involvement with another girl were raised. 
While it was undoubtedly upsetting to her, 
when discussed in relation to his reasons for 
leaving, Mrs. N began to feel, that if this had 
happened, she had participated in it and 
would try to understand and accept it. 


Contact with Mr. N was difficult because of his 
inarticulateness and many broken appointments. 
He had returned to work shortly before the sepa- 
ration and insisted he had left home for the reason 
he gave Mrs. N. He planned to return home after 
he had saved money. The worker indicated skepti- 
cism about this. She pointed out the reality pic- 
ture, that he still had the responsibility of con- 
tributing to the family’s support (he gave $5 a 
week) plus the expense of maintaining himself 
separately, that Mrs. N would probably not be 
eligible for public assistance under such a peculiar 
separation. Finally, after several months, he told 
the real reason for leaving. He had become inter- 
ested in a young girl who at first did not know he 
was married. He left home because the girl threat- 
ened court action otherwise and made him promise 
to divorce Mrs. N. He felt that he loved both 
women. He loved the girl because she was “ soft 
and sweet, listens to me when [ tell her to do 
things.” He made no complaints against Mrs. N 
and could not discuss what had happened to interest 
him in the girl. He became very despairing, felt 
no one could help him, that he alone had gotten into 
this “ mess ” and would need to get out of it alone. 
He feared that Mrs. N would throw him out 
entirely if she knew. Although the case worker 
did not know fully what having these two women 
meant to him, there seemed to be a mixture of guilt 
and satisfaction in having both of them under his 
control. As he became freer with the worker, he 
spoke of chafing under the responsibility of his 
marriage and two children; felt that he had mar- 
ried too young. He wanted fun and the burden of 
support was too heavy. At the same time, he clung 
to Mrs. N and felt he could not give up her or the 
children. Although his concern and love for the 
children were genuine, he was willing for the 
family to accept public assistance so that the bur- 
den of support would be less on him. 

The case worker could learn very little about 
Mr. N’s early development. He was the middle 
child of a large family that had been wealthy until 
the death of the father, when Mr. N was eight. 
Following the mother’s remarriage, the family be- 
came progressively poorer. Mr. N left high school 
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at fourteen. He expressed pride in his clerical 
work in South America but showed no feeling 
about doing factory work in this country. He liked 
his job because it was a fairly responsible one and 
the foreman, who had become interested in him, 
promised steady work. Mr. N came to the United 
States because he had suffered from recurrent 
fevers which seemed related to the climate. He 
enjoyed dancing and good clothes and was a little 
dandified in appearance. 


The case worker felt that contact with 
Mr. N was vital in treatment of this case. 
The diagnostic picture showed him as a 
rather inadequate man but with some capac- 
ity for relationship. He clung to Mrs. N, 
wanted to return home, but could not give 
up the girl. He had chafed under the re- 
sponsibility laid down by Mrs. N and the 
reality of the children but could accept it as 
long as she gave him mothering. When 
Mrs. N withdrew from the sexual relation- 
ship, he felt the loss of a mother as well as an 
increase in feeling of inadequacy. He began 
to seek other companionship, through gam- 
bling, with men; later with a young girl who 
probably gave him some sense of adequacy. 
He also withdrew from Mrs. N by spending 
money on himself, striking out against her by 
refusing to recognize the reality needs of the 
family. He knew that it was humiliating for 
her to be forced to accept relief from a pri- 
vate or public agency. 

Since it seemed clear that the two domi- 
nant personality needs in Mr. and Mrs. N fit 
into each other, that is, the need for mother- 
ing and the capacity to give it, treatment was 
directed to breaking the barrier between 
them. Contact with Mr. N was held through 
the case worker’s insistence that she could 
help him. She pointed out concrete possibili- 
ties, such as helping him to discuss his diffi- 
culty with Mrs. N, with the probability that 
she would accept and understand ; support if 
court action by the girl became a reality; 
interest in his own desires and needs. She 
discussed his desire to avoid responsibility ; 
his fears, guilt and satisfactions in the rela- 
tionship with Mrs. N and the girl. She 
helped him to a clearer understanding of 
what was real and what lay within himself. 
This was done by pointing up such realities 
as possibility of court action, the inescapa- 
bility from some kind of responsibility, and 
the danger of losing Mrs. N. He began to 
see that the conflict lay within himself, that 
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the worker could help him to decide what he 
wanted most, since she helped him verbalize 
his guilt as well as satisfaction. He re- 
sponded to the recognition of his feeling of 
pressure. He recognized the untenability of 
his position but could not bring himself to 
let Mrs. N know of the involvement or to 
permit the worker to tell her about it. He 
expanded under praise for his work. As his 
tension increased, he began to visit Mrs. N 
more frequently and seemed to be seeking 
for courage to tell her. He expressed more 
directly his desire to return home. 

Six months later, following an ultimatum by 
Mrs. N that Mr. N either return home or stop 
visiting, he told her about the girl. Although 
Mrs. N was very upset, she was also relieved that 
she finally had a true explanation. The worker 
felt that Mr. N had responded partly to the threat, 
partly because the girl had left home several weeks 
before to join him and he was chafing under her 
complete dependence on him. Mrs. N’s acceptance 
of Mr. N’s involvement chiefly as a result of her 
sexual withdrawal, brought a shift in her attitude 
toward him. She encouraged his visits and 
accepted, with some patience, the fact that he 
would need time to make the break from the girl. 
She blamed him bitterly but on the whole was 
chiefly concerned with his wretched appearance. 

Mr. N expressed a desire for regular contact 
with the case worker. He felt he needed to think 
through plans for his return home. He was guilty 
about his loss of love for the girl and felt he 
needed to see her established in a job or with her 
family or friends before he could return. He 
became very attentive to Mrs. N, spent most of his 
time with her and began to plan for a better apart- 
ment. He said recently, “I can’t explain how my 
wife has changed, but I realize for the first time 
how much she loves me.” He wanted to support 
his family. He also wanted “a little fun and 
dancing.” 


Since the worker felt Mrs. N was the 
stronger one, responsibility for Mr. N’s re- 
turn was focused more directly on her. Her 
special circumstances as against accepted 
social standards were discussed to alleviate 
her feeling of shame in responding sexually 
to Mr. N even though he was still with the 
girl. To abate bitterness as well as to pave 
the way for better understanding, the worker 
helped Mrs. N to see that the girl as well as 
Mr. N had responsibility for the difficulty. 
The worker used Mrs. N’s discussion of 
Mr. N’s previous financial irresponsibility to 
point out that she was stronger and would 


always have to help him control spending, as 
well as expecting this irresponsibility. Mrs. 
N gradually accepted this as part of her 
choice in remaining in marriage. 

The case worker gave Mr. N direct advice 
on handling the break with the girl. Because 
his guilt was so strong, she emphasized the 
part that the girl had played in forming the 
relationship although his role was not mini- 
mized. He began to feel more comfortable 
and was able to help the girl move elsewhere. 
The worker recognized and sympathized 
with his desire to make the break a gradual 
one but pointed out the need for complete 
separation as soon as the girl could be self- 
supporting. His love for the children was 
played into. He accepted the case worker’s 
advice in a child-like manner. He realized 
that he was looking better, partly because his 
job had become somewhat easier, partly be- 
cause “I feel better inside.” At the same 
time, the worker began to prepare him for 
adjustments following his return home. She 
indicated that Mrs. N might be bitter at 
times, that she would be restrictive and 
suspicious at first. He said that he wanted 
to return home for good, and although he 
would still want to go dancing occasionally, 
he would try to understand Mrs. N’s point 
of view and make concessions. The worker 
recognized that the marital problem would 
not end with Mr. N’s return home. There 
would be many adjustments and difficulties 
to be met by both. 


A Contrasting Case 


The second case was also referred to us by 
a visiting nurse who felt that we could be 
helpful to Mr. and Mrs. R by planning with 
them so that they might take an apartment 
together. 


Mr. R was 24, Mrs. R was 21, and they were 
expecting their first child in a month and a half. 
They had never been able to have a home together 
during their three years of marriage. Mr. R had 
worked on ships and was unemployed at present 
and living with his parents and two unmarried 
brothers. Mrs. R had worked on living-in jobs as 
a baby nurse and had given up her work due to 
her pregnancy. She was living with her mother 
and stepfather under crowded living conditions. 

During the first two months our interviews were 
with Mrs. R. She was an attractive young woman 
whose manner on the surface, which the worker 
described as “hard boiled,” was evidently a de- 
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fense against showing the tension under which she 
was struggling. In the first interview she stated 
that she must plan about going back to work and 
boarding her baby as soon as it arrived as neither 
she nor her husband was working. When the case 
worker showed recognition of Mrs. R’s tension, she 
expressed a great deal of feeling against such a 
plan, seemed anxious to have the baby and care for 
it herself but did not see how she could do it. She 
had made excellent arrangements for medical care 
and confinement and had worked under adverse 
circumstances so that she could pay for this. 
Although disturbed and worried, she still felt that 
people had been “kind and helpful.” The case 
worker said that maybe her working and boarding 
the baby was not the only possibility, we might 
help her think of others. She responded eagerly, 
“Do you think so?” Maybe we could help her 
husband get a job so they could take an apartment ? 
The worker agreed it was important to see him in 
order to know how she could help them. 

In the first interview Mrs. R did not go into the 
relationship between herself and Mr. R_ fully. 
They had not had a home together for financial 
reasons. She had stopped school at fifteen to work 
because her family was having financial difficulties. 
After her father’s death, three years before, she 
and her mother had worked to pay their debts. 
Mr. R’s jobs had been irregular. Her pregnancy 
had not been planned, although she wanted the 
baby and she had felt badly when Mr. R had 
wanted her to have an abortion. She indicated a 
little uncertainty about the plan of their having a 
home together working out satisfactorily, and when 
the case worker commented that she was perhaps 
a little fearful about this, she replied that she was 
but that she could not be sure about it until it was 
tried. Her husband had never had a chance to 
show whether or not he could take the responsi- 
bility for a family. If they could have a chance to 
live together now it would be a test of their 
marriage. 

In the second interview Mrs. R was extremely 
tense. She was upset because Mr. R had not kept 
his appointment to see the worker. She expressed 
the fear that he wasn’t interested in her and the 
baby. She thought maybe things were over between 
them. She knew he went some with other girls. 
She would just have to plan to board the baby. 
She could hardly bear to think of it. Again the 
worker said if she did not want to board the baby 
that she could be helped to make other plans, that 
the agency could help her with her expenses until 
she could work out satisfactory plans and that we 
could make several suggestions about such plans. 
She said, “I will try to hold on to that.” 

With some encouragement, Mrs. R told more 
about the marriage. She met Mr. R at a party 
and “ fell for him like a ton of bricks.” She was 
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seventeen at the time. Both of them had been 
drinking and she did not know just what happened 
but the next morning she awoke in a hotel room 
with him. When she went out to the ladies’ room, 
he disappeared. She was very disturbed, wandered 
the streets in a state of amnesia, was picked up and 
taken to a psychiatric ward where she remained 
ten days. The police found Mr. R and charged 
him with rape. She felt that it was not fair for 
him to have to take all the blame for what had 
happened and offered to marry him. She said that 
the marriage could be one in name only but he said 
it would be a real one. They had some good times 
and had a furnished room together twice for brief 
periods. She described Mr. R as being immature 
and spoiled by his parents and by her too, as she 
felt she had never helped him to take any responsi- 
bility for her. “Things are in such a _ mess. 
Maybe I’m going batty—maybe it would be better 
if I did as then I wouldn’t have to feel anything.” 
The worker again assured her that things seemed 
very bad now but that we felt that they could be 
worked out. Mrs. R said that she regretted her 
marriage but she could never regret having the 
baby. It was coming at a bad time, but “ it’s mine.” 

In the third interview Mrs. R assumed a non- 
chalant manner, saying she felt better. She had 
decided that she was through with her husband 
and would not worry about him. The case worker 
said that she knew Mrs. R was sore and hurt by 
what had happened and that her feelings might 
change. The worker also recognized that the 
things discussed in the last interview were painful. 
After this Mrs. R talked further about Mr. R, how 
he gave up jobs and drank and how she had held on 
to the hope that he would change. She had not 
seen him for several weeks. The worker asked if 
she were tempted to see him. Yes, she was. Her 
love for him was dying but she was curious about 
him and would like to know what he planned to do. 
The worker suggested that we might see him to 
get more understanding of how they could best be 
helped. No—she had too much pride, would rather 
let it go. 

She went back to the necessity of planning 
toward working and boarding out the baby and 
told of the inconvenience and difficulties she was 
causing by depending on her mother and stepfather. 
She had much feeling against being a burden to 
them, though they were sympathetic and tried to 
make her feel comfortable. She was like her 
father, very independent. She described him at 
some length, his pride and strict moral code. He 
was strict with her but her mother had let her do 
pretty much as she pleased. She anxiously said 
that she would go ahead and make definite place- 
ment plans. When the case worker said that if 
she wanted to make such plans after the baby’s 
arrival it could be done then, she burst out, “ It 
will kill me if I have to place the baby.” 
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Mrs. R's mother, when seen, seemed sympathetic. 
She was willing that Mrs. R and the baby live with 
her but said that Mrs. R was insistent upon work- 
ing and boarding the baby and she was willing that 
Mrs. R decide upon her own plans. The case 
worker also verified the episode around the mar- 
riage through the psychiatric ward where a diag- 
nosis of Mrs. R had been made of psychoneurosis 
and possible amnesia. 

Shortly after this Mrs. R’s mother wrote that 
Mrs. R had had a baby girl. We wrote of our 
interest and our wish to see her when she felt able 
to have visitors. 


Throughout this period, the case worker 
was able to get some understanding of Mrs. 
R as a person and of the marriage and Mrs. 
R’s conflict in relation to it. She was able 
to form a tentative diagnosis and handled the 
case accordingly. The case worker did not 
go into the episode at the time of the mar- 
riage at all fully and did not know what it 
meant in terms of Mrs. R’s fundamental 
needs. However, Mrs. R seemed to have 
definitely positive assets and character traits. 
She was able to assume a good deal of re- 
sponsibility for herself and her actions and 
she wanted to work things out independently 
and adequately. She had left school when 
the family was having financial trouble and 
supported herself for a number of years in 
spite of her youth. She felt that she should 
not let Mr. R suffer the consequences of a 
rape charge when she was also responsible. 
She had been able to make adequate plans 
for the baby, and even when quite desperate 
and anxious, recognized that people were 
helpful. She showed a great deal of desire 
to be a mother and to care for the baby. It 
is probable that the episode around the mar- 
riage had been extremely upsetting and 
aroused much guilt. It might be that she 
was acting out in adolescence her defiance 
of her father who had a strict moral code. 
She tried to allay her guilt first by forget- 
ting, or trying to forget, the whole thing and 
later by clinging to her marriage as a real 
one, not admitting it to be a failure. Added 
to her natural disinclination to cause incon- 
venience and difficulty in her mother’s home 
at this time was her conflict in relation to 
proving to her mother that the marriage was 
a real one. 

It was evident that the marriage had been 
built on little real understanding or partner- 
ship. From what the worker knew of their 


personality trends so far, it would seem that 
Mr. and Mrs. R could not fill each other’s 
needs. Mrs. R often expressed the fact that 
she could not respect a man unless he was 
independent and responsible. It seemed 
clear that Mrs. R hoped especially urgently 
at this time that the marriage might work out 
because she saw as the only alternative work 
for herself and placement for the baby. The 
worker gave Mrs. R definite assurance of 
the possibility of making plans so that she 
need not feel that success in the marriage 
was the only means of keeping the baby. 
The worker felt that Mrs. R needed someone 
who could give her direct guidance and sup- 
port in her difficulties so that she would not 
continue to be driven to act on impulse. 


After this the worker saw both Mr. and Mrs. R 
separately. Mrs. R was delighted with the baby 
and gave her excellent care. Mr. R had visited 
her at the hospital and at home for a while and 
she was disappointed when he again began to lose 
interest in seeing her. She was eager for us to 
see him at this point. Mr. R looked like an over- 
grown boy, had a round, immature face, and a 
certain ease and readiness of speech. When we 
told him we knew from Mrs. R something of the 
marriage, he said easily, “Isn’t it a mess?” He 
supposed he ought to get a job and settle down 
and do something about Mrs. R and the baby but 
“I’m not the responsible kind, never have been.” 
The worker said it sounded as if he had been told 
this a number of times. Yes, he had never grown 
up. Life had been easy, he never had to worry. 
Lots of times he drank and gave up jobs. He 
guessed he was just weak. The worker asked if 
he expected her to baw! him out. “Sure, every- 
body does.” The worker said she had no intention 
of doing that; she was interested in knowing what 
he wanted and how he felt about things. He 
relaxed and after a pause asked if case worker had 
ever felt full of self-pity. That’s the way he felt— 
he pitied himself for getting into this. He told 
about the episode around the marriage. He had 
married Mrs. R because she had wanted to and 
because he had not wanted to involve his family 
and his employer in what had happened. Mrs. R 
was a good kid. What happened was not her fault 
and she got the worst of it, having the baby. 
When the case worker said he didn’t know whether 
he wanted to stick in the marriage or not, he said 
eagerly that that was the trouble. He wished we 
would tell him what to do. Maybe if he got in a 
nice apartment with Mrs. R and the baby, he would 
become responsible. When the worker brought up 
practical possibilities around a job and furnished 
rooms, he reacted negatively. There were no jobs 
and he couldn’t stand the close quarters of fur- 
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nished rooms. In further discussion, the worker 
felt his pull seemed to be away from the marriage 
with a slight amount of guilt in his wish to be free. 
He said maybe Mrs. R should decide about what 
they should do. When the worker asked if he and 
Mrs. R had ever discussed the whole thing together, 
he seemed uncomfortable. It was hard to discuss. 
That was the nice thing about the sea—when you 
got in a mess you could go away for a couple of 
months and things straightened themselves out. 

Mrs. R was disappointed that the case worker 
had been unable to get a statement from Mr. R of 
his intentions. She was hurt by Mr. R’s indiffer- 
ence and very hurt and angry when he pretended 
to be his brother when she telephoned to ask if 
he did not want to come to see the baby. The 
worker said perhaps the answer to some of the 
difficulty lay in how Mrs. R felt toward Mr. R. 
She said there was no use lying, she did care for 
him, she didn’t know why. However, she would 
have to place the baby. Things were difficult at 
home; her step-father had to have an operation, 
had lost pay, there had been a good bit of friction. 
The case worker offered money for food but she 
avoided this. The worker pointed out the reality 
that whether she remained at home or placed the 
baby, there would be dissatisfactions. It was neces- 
sary for her to decide which was least dissatisfying 
in the long run. Mrs. R said if only Mr. R could 
make up his mind. The worker suggested that 
Mrs. R had a part in this and asked if she and 
Mr. R had ever discussed the situation frankly be- 
tween them. Yes, she told him if he wanted to 
get out of the marriage to say so. He answered 
that he would let her know. The worker said it 
was hard not to put it to him in the form of an 
ultimatum. Yes, she put it bluntly because she had 
so much feeling about it and feared his answer. 
Finally, Mrs. R said vehemently that what she 
wanted from him was a home so she could have a 
chance to be with her baby. Maybe he couldn’t 
give that and she was hanging on to something that 
couldn’t be. The worker said that regardless of 
how things went between her and Mr. R, she need 
not place the baby. After some further discussion 
of the financial situation at home and the need for 
Mrs. R to have time to plan about herself and the 
baby, the worker arranged to give money for food. 
After this Mrs. R asked what we would really 
think about her discussing the whole thing with 
Mr. R. Would it work? The worker said it 
might. Did she want to try it? Finally, she 
decided that it would be worth it to try to get it 
settled with him. 


During this period after contact with Mr. 
R, the case worker felt that her diagnosis as 
to the weakness of the marriage and her 
treatment, geared to helping Mrs. R face 
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this, was confirmed. The marriage meant 
little to Mr. R, yet he could not face the 
unpleasantness of terminating it. The tenta- 
tive evaluation of him which the worker had 
made from Mrs. R’s description was borne 
out through impressions in actual contact. 
The worker then directed her efforts toward 
getting Mr. and Mrs. R really to face to- 
gether their marriage and whether or not it 
would work. Mrs. R’s need to have the 
marriage succeed plus Mr. R’s inability to 
face unpleasant realities and so to bring 
things to a crisis had perpetuated a relation- 
ship which could only be frustrating to both 
of them. The case worker prepared Mr. R 
to face the situation with Mrs. R by accept- 
ing his wish to be free and suggesting that it 
was something to be discussed between them. 
She realized, however, that Mrs. R was the 
one who had more feeling about the situation 
and required greater help in meeting it. She 
helped Mrs. R to think about what her feel- 
ing was toward Mr. R, to state that it was 
mainly a home she wanted, and that perhaps 
he could not give this. 


Following this, Mr. and Mrs. R were able to 
discuss their relationship and plans together and 
decided definitely on a separation. The case worker 
saw both of them after this decision had been made. 
Mr. R freely expressed the fact that he was re- 
lieved. He wished that they had been able to dis- 
cuss it and make such a decision long ago. Each 
had always waited for the other to bring it out 
into the open. She would say if he didn’t want the 
marriage they could call it quits but from the way 
she said it he didn’t believe she meant it and he 
“felt funny” about discussing it. Also he was 
afraid of what she might do if he brought things 
to an end, as twice previously after arguments she 
had run away, saying that she did not care what 
happened to her. Both times she said afterwards 
that she did not remember anything of what hap- 
pened. In the last few months though he thought 
she had seemed different, more mature. 

Mrs. R, too, seemed relieved that they had been 
able to bring things out into the open and make a 
definite break. He told her in their talk together 
that he had never loved her. Now she knew 
“what was what” and did not cling to something 
that could not be. She had thought it through 
pretty carefully. Life did seem a little bleak to 
her now. The worker agreed that it no doubt did. 
Mrs. R said perhaps she ought to be satisfied in 
that she had the baby. The worker said that the 
baby could not be her whole life or take the place 
of a man and after this Mrs. R said she had already 
begun to think of plans. She became freer in her 
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relationship with her mother and step-father and 
was able to accept their interest in and affection 
for her and the baby. She related this to the fact 
that, since we were giving her money for food, she 
did not have to feel uncomfortable with her step- 
father. The worker recognized that Mrs. R felt 
more comfortable also because she did not need to 
prove to them that her marriage would work out. 
Mrs. R decided she and the baby would continue 
to live with them and they were all planning toward 
getting a little house in the suburbs. Mrs. R began 
to plan actively about getting a job not requiring 
her to live in so that she could have time to be with 
the baby and supervise her care. She had a great 
deal of warmth for the baby and understanding of 
her needs. Mrs. R also began to renew contacts 
with friends and to make new ones at a neighbor- 
hood center. When Mr. R came to see her to tell 
her that he had a job and could contribute to the 
baby’s support, she had no feeling about him and 
realized that much of what she had thought was 
feeling for him was really a part of the confusion 
within herself. 


Here we see how Mr. and Mrs. R were 
able to function more freely and adequately 
after their separation had been faced and 
accepted by both. Mr. R was relieved of a 
relationship which had apparently never 
meant anything to him, without having to 
make the break entirely on his own responsi- 
bility and without his former anxiety as to 
what Mrs. R’s reactions might be. His 
ability to go out and secure employment 
might well be related to the total situation. 
The case has been known to the agency for 
four months altogether and is still active on 
the basis of continuing contact with Mrs. R 
who is proving herself to be a person of very 
real capability. There are still unknowns 
about her fundamental needs in relation to 
men. If she should become interested in 
another man, this will have to be handled at 
the time. 

The fact that we wish to bring out in con- 
clusion is that the case worker was able to 
use case work diagnosis and treatment as an 
effective means of helping in these two cases 
of marital discord. The case worker did not 
have full understanding, such as would be 
necessary for psychiatric diagnosis, of the 
behavior motivation of the clients. She did 
not attempt to bring out or help the clients 
solve their deepest conflicts. Yet she was 
able to grasp, through case work understand- 
ing, what the clients’ dominant strengths 
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and weaknesses were in relation to their 
reality situations and to direct her treatment 
accordingly. 

In the N case the case worker did not 
attempt to get into the fundamental sexual 
maladjustments and personality mechanisms 
of Mr. and Mrs. N. Her case work diag- 
nosis, however, was based on enough psy- 
chiatric knowledge plus a recognition of their 
environmental and social circumstances and 
an intuitive feeling for their needs and capaci- 
ties to give her some understanding of their 
individual traits and needs. She saw both 
Mr. and Mrs. N in order to get understand- 
ing of them as individuals and as marital 
partners for each other. From her case work 
knowledge and sensitivity, the case worker 
felt that Mr. and Mrs. N’s pull was toward 
each other and recognized some of the diffi- 
culties that were keeping them apart. In the 
R case, the case worker did not know what it 
meant, in terms of Mrs. R’s fundamental 
drives, that she had got into marriage in the 
way she did and had clung to it and wanted 
a baby so much. She did know that Mrs. R 
seemed to her a person with strengths on 
which to build a more satisfactory life and 
with real warmth to give to the baby. She 
felt that Mrs. R’s relationship with Mr. R, 
though founded and perpetuated probably on 
certain basic drives in Mrs. R, was really 
holding her back from making plans inde- 
pendent of him which would be satisfactory 
for her and the baby. The case worker felt, 
however, that her diagnosis was not sound 
until she had seen Mr. R as well as Mrs. R 
and obtained a first-hand impression of him 
as a person for whom the marriage had no 
positive values. 

The case work method of treatment is to 
change the clients’ attitudes toward their 
circumstances so that they may live more 
harmoniously with themselves and _ their 
associates. The case worker’s attitude, as 
determined by her diagnosis of the clients 
and their situation, will influence the attitude 
of the clients if she has made them sufficiently 
aware of her sympathy and understanding. 
In these two cases the case worker’s attitude 
directed the clients’ action toward opposite 
ends—the N’s toward marital reconciliation, 
the R’s toward separation. The case worker 
helped Mr. and Mrs. N feel that their diffi- 
culties could be worked out. She helped 
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Mrs. N see that her sexual coldness toward 
Mr. N had played a part in the separation 
and that sexual relationship was acceptable 
to the case worker. She recognized and 
used with Mrs. N the fact that Mrs. N 
wanted Mr. N and had relations with him 
even though he had another woman at the 
time. The case worker helped her to recog- 
nize that Mr. N’s limitations were a part of 
what she was taking on in her marriage. 
She helped Mr. N face some of the reality 
factors which he would have to work out 
with the girl before he could return to Mrs. 
N and some of the responsibilities that re- 
turning home would entail. In the R case, 
the case worker’s attitude was that the mar- 


riage was frustrating to both Mr. and Mrs. 
R and that she could help them break away 
from it and make more satisfactory plans. 
She helped both of them face realistically 
what possibilities or lack of possibilities the 
marriage held for them and prepared them to 
take joint responsibility for the decision to 
separate. After this her treatment lay in 
helping Mrs. R make necessary readjust- 
ments in her thinking and planning and use 
her strengths to more advantage. 

We feel that some further exploration of 
such considerations as the foregoing in the 
handling of marital situations would add to 
an understanding of the content of the case 
work job. 


Fusions of Case Work Services’ 


Rosert S. Witson AND Dora MARGOLIS 


ERGERS and proposals of mergers 
seem to be “in the air.” In the period 
from 1935 to 1939 there were nine combina- 
tions of family and children’s agencies, eight 
combinations of children’s departments of 
family agencies with children’s agencies, one 
combination of family, children’s and other 
agencies, five combinations of two family 
agencies, and four combinations of family 
agencies and travelers’ aid societies. There 
were also three combinations of family agen- 
cies with other types of agencies. Other 
mergers have occurred during recent months. 
There are fourteen agencies which are mem- 
bers of the F.W.A.A. and the Child Welfare 
League of America, and four or five which 
are members of both the F.W.A.A. and the 
National Travelers Aid Association. In 
some instances plans for these mergers have 
been well under way before either one or both 
of the two national organizations involved 
were notified. Recognition of this increasing 
tendency for agencies to amalgamate necessi- 
tates careful evaluation of the forces or pres- 
sures operating within a community bring- 
ing about such structural changes. 


‘ This article is a report of two discussions held 
at a meeting of large private family agencies, mem- 
bers of the F.W.A.A., March 11 to 13, 1940. The 
discussion leaders were Frances Taussig and 
Frederick I. Daniels, and Mr. Wilson and Miss 
Margolis recorded the minutes. 
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Method of Group in Discussing Problem 


The group did not attempt to orient the 
discussion toward agreement or disagree- 
ment on the concept of fusion as such but 
rather accepted as basic to the discussion the 
need for development of criteria to serve as 
essential safeguards for family agencies giv- 
ing consideration to mergers. These are by 
no means exhaustive, and further exploration 
in this area is suggested. The feeling of the 
group was that mergers in and of themselves 
are not necessarily good or bad, but much 
depends upon whether purpose and objec- 
tives are safeguarded in the process and are 
affected by or emerge as a result of change 
in structure. 

The group adopted essentially a case study 
approach to the topic of fusions or mergers, 
using local experience in St. Louis, New 
York, Baltimore (and to a less extent Buf- 
falo and Kansas City) for illustrative ma- 
terial. Reporters in the group answered 
such questions as: (1) What was the orig- 
inal impetus for the merger? The precipi- 
tating event? (2) What were the objectives? 
Were these actually accomplished by the 
merger? (3) At what points did fusion of 
service actually take place? Where did it 
not occur? (4) What were the steps in inte- 
gration? (5) What have been the gains and 
losses in lay leadership? In sources of sup- 
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port? In quality of service? In community 
acceptance of the agency ? 

Discussion was limited in one respect: the 
types of fusions or mergers reported from 
the group were largely reports from strong 
agencies with approved standards of work, 
which had joined forces with other agencies 
of like strength and high standards of serv- 
ice, operating in a like functional field. Fur- 
thermore, the fusions had been voluntary, 
planful, and preceded by educational proc- 
esses or by trial periods of experimental 
inter-relationship. The discussants might 
have had a quite different picture and arrived 
at different conclusions if the community 
“case material” had come from smaller 
family agencies less buttressed in the com- 
munity against precipitous action and in pro- 
tection of their major job in family social 
work. 


Agreements and Points of Consensus of 
O pinion 

1. The term “ merger” is loosely used to 
describe a wide variety of situations varying 
from complete unification of agency structure 
and services of two or more agencies to 
almost complete administrative separation 
with some fusions of service at points which 
are thought to produce greater operating 
efficiency in agency mechanics, or a more 
flexible use of professional skills. Is some 
of the confusion due to our acceptance, in the 
case work area, of the generic concept? Do 
we, as a matter of course, conclude that 
organization structure must therefore be 
generic? This seems illogical since agency 
structure is determined by purpose and func- 
tion, as well as by the community within 
which the agency is located. Emphasis on 
structure alone, without clarification of the 
purpose for which the agency exists, may 
invalidate functioning of program in a 
merged agency in terms of responsibility to 
the people it wishes to serve. Mergers can 
take place without fusions and fusions of 
service without mergers. There is need to 
clarify what is meant specifically when a 
so-called merger is under discussion. 

2. There seems to be considerable evidence 
of community uneasiness about the apparent 
complications of social work structure and 
specialization, with corresponding efforts to 
simplify this in various ways, some thought- 


ful, some hasty. The shortage of funds in 
many cities has also led to re-examination 
of the different ways in which the community 
can organize its case work services. 

3. The merger is only one of several de- 
vices through which agencies sympathetic to 
the purposes and use of case work skills of 
another agency can establish closer inter- 
relationships of service and a more flexible 
use of the skills and emphases of another 
field. 

4. There are possibilities for risk and loss 
in mergers in such points as: (a) In restric- 
tion of opportunity for participation of citi- 
zens interested in a specific service or in a 
particular social need but not interested in 
generalized service and a range of social 
problems; there seem to be some limits on 
the span of interests and leadership of many 
who have been active in specialized programs 
and focused leadership on a particular social 
need. (b) In contracting financial support 
from such groups and individuals as men- 
tioned above. (c) In “ imperilment ” of the 
major function of the family agency if unlike 
services unrelated to its major emphasis are 
brought under its supervision so that it be- 
comes an “omnibus” agency with divided 
emphasis. (d) In uncertain and ill-defined 
relationships to national organizations. 

5. There has been relatively little analysis 
of the advantages and disadvantages of 
mergers from the point of view of the client, 
and the advantages and disadvantages from 
the point of view of case work technique in 
the agencies having one or many “ doorways 
of opportunity ” to open to the client, who 
may or may not have a defined problem and 
defined plan. 

6. Development of case work standards 
may not be affected by a merger, and if this 
is the sole objective motivating these struc- 
tural changes we can readily question the 
validity for such procedure. Does a merger 
of two functional agencies, varying in their 
case work standards, necessarily make for 
the development of case work skills? It may 
be that one functional agency, for example, 
a child placing agency, is practicing those 
specialized skills that have been developed 
in home finding and in dealing with foster 
parents. These skills are not transferred to 
the staff of a merged agency, and as case 
workers we know that staff members have 
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to acquire skill through study and practice. 
Are there other ways for improving services ? 
Some agencies have combined resources and 
secured the services of a consultant in 
teaching. 

7. Mergers seem to have most chance of 
success when such factors as the following 
are present: (a) When they are voluntary 
between both parties in the merger, with 
each having some part in the pre-planning. 
(b) When they come as an end result of a 
process of mutual interchange of experience 
and viewpoint or of some trial experimenta- 
tion in co-ordination or unification of serv- 
ices. (c) When they represent a fusion of 
like services with similarity of viewpoint and 
professional method, and compatibility of 
interests in family life and individualized 
treatment. (d) When there is a thoughtful 
evaluation of those points in administration, 
operating mechanics, and services to clients 
at which fusion would be advantageous and 
those at which it would be disadvantageous 
at that stage of development. (e) When 
accompanied or preceded by an examination 
of the unique elements in the professional 
content, emphases and resources of each 
field. (f) When some methods are sought 
to preserve the participation in agency plan- 
ning and interpretation of those groups of 
citizens who have interest in only one aspect 
of community need. 

8. Financial saving is not a valid purpose 
for mergers. The community may conceiv- 
ably get more for its investment but savings 
seldom occur. It may mean increased costs 
if standards are extended to merged services 
formerly sub-standard in quality. The dis- 
cussion revealed that merged agencies have 
already reported that there is no saving in 
operating cost. Are there other ways of 
accomplishing economy ? 

One of the discussion groups suggested 
the following criteria, for agencies contem- 
plating mergers, as a guide for testing what 
is basic in agency program: 

1. Clear outline of objectives to be attained 
and modifications of present program that 
may be indicated in order to attain the 
desired goal. 

2. The length of time involved in the 
processes of a merger is extremely important. 
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Does this period allow for the consideration 
of a plan which would include joint thinking 
of board and staff on various aspects of the 
project? Is this a testing period wherein 
critical evaluations from both groups may be 
analyzed and evaluated? 

3. Will the program of the combined 
agencies develop greater facilities for service 
to clients? 

4. Is there assurance that intake will be 
competently undertaken in relation to the 
purpose of the combined agencies, whether 
multiple or single in function? 

5. The size of the city or agency is of im- 
portance. Small agencies in a small city 
may be isolated and a combination of agen- 
cies may be both enriching and stimulating. 

6. The population or group served—is it 
a homogeneous group, such as a sectarian 
group? 

7. Is there provision for continued or even 
greater opportunities for lay participation? 

8. Does the new organizational plan serve 
the purposes of the agencies in question? Is 
there danger that the plan or pattern of 
merger may become an end in itself, a wor- 
ship of the plan or method, rather than the 
end result? 

Further study will undoubtedly reveal 
many more criteria, indicating the need for 
an evaluation of mergers that have already 
taken place. These questions were raised to 
focus attention on the need for careful evalu- 
ation of a process to safeguard and insure 
the attainment of desired objectives. 

To obtain further study of the problem of 
mergers and fusions, the subject was referred 
to the F.W.A.A. Committee on Relation- 
ships with Other Fields. Sub-committees 
will work with special committees of other 
nationals in closely related fields. It was 
the consensus of the opinion of the discus- 
sion groups that one of the most important 
charges to the committee was that of re- 
examination of the professional content of 
case work within these various functional 
fields where mergers are most frequently 
proposed. Such study is needed to deter- 
mine the fundamentals of each field and any 
uniqueness of approach, viewpoint, emphasis, 
or skill which must be taken into account in 
evaluating any proposals for mergers. 
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Classroom Instruction in Social Case Work 


JEANETTE REGENSBURG 


WELL-ROUNDED article on teaching 
the basic first year of social case work 
should, of course, include both field and class 
instruction. It being impossible to encom- 
pass both, personal interest has dictated a 
concentration on class-room instruction. To 
reduce that topic to proportions that could 
be handled it appeared practicable to select 
definite problems which underlie our choice 
of content and method for teaching social 
case work in the basic year. What has to be 
taught must be generic in the sense of “ that 
which characterizes all specific practice ” ; it 
seems desirable, then, to use the phrase 
“generic content’’ rather than “ generic 
social case work.” As far back as the Mil- 
ford Conference we said, “ There are no 
organizations for generic social case work, 
there are only specific agencies.” It is ob- 
vious why we said it: we were recognizing 
what is common to the whole field of social 
case work, and “ what is common to” does 
not constitute a field in itself. 

We are, to be sure, fairly clear about the 
content unique and essential to practice in a 
specific field. Such clarity follows naturally 
when problems, services, and functional 
activity become identifiable. In _ teaching 
generic content, however, there is not the 
same delimitation, yet focus there must be. 
We have written much of how the student 
reacts to the material the instructor presents, 
and even of how painful some of the learning 
process may be. In fact, we have said and 
written so much about this aspect of teaching 
social case work that at times it takes on the 
semblance of an objective in itself. What the 
student reacts to are new ideas presented to 
him by the instructor, read in the literature, 
heard in differences in opinion and attitude 
expressed by his fellow-students. Whatever 
changes the student makes are not total per- 
sonality changes; they are consciously con- 
trolled, stimulated by conflict between his old 
and new experiences, “ lay ” on the one hand, 
professional on the other. They are changes 
related to specific subject matter germane to 
his chosen profession. Changes the student 
makes through the impact of new ideas may 


also modify some of his unconscious impulses 
and inner tensions; or these may be left 
intact but controlled and canalized for pro- 
fessional use. In any case the educational 
experience will not cure fundamental, root 
difficulties. If we have used the term “ per- 
sonality changes” to mean anything but 
modifications consciously effected in a re- 
stricted area of the student’s life for the pur- 
pose of sound professional practice, and 
measured only by his performance in social 
case work, we have confused professional 
education with therapy. Some students will 
have to make more modifications than 
others ; for some it will be more difficult than 
for others. In the most fundamental sense 
it is his affair whether he can make them 
sufficiently and rapidly enough to become a 
competent practitioner. The instructor 
must, of course, be aware of the conflicts and 
of the efforts the student makes to resolve 
them. But it seems to me her responsibility 
is to present sound rational evidence for the 
new ideas she expresses so that whatever 
changes the student effects are built on solid 
conviction and not on faith. 

There is, surely, social case work content 
that can be formulated and organized; that 
will serve as guides and controls to the 
student; that can be agreed upon by edu- 
cators; and that, eventually, will eliminate 
a condition pointed out by Cannon and 
Klein '—that the selection of scope and con- 
tent is still largely an individual phenomenon. 


The Objective 


What the student must learn in this first 
year is essentially the method of social case 
work. That method is, first, study—the 
gathering and evaluation of data to determine 
the problem, and, second, treatment—the use 
of the data. Primarily then the student must 
learn what data mean, what data to obtain, 
and how to obtain them. He must first learn 
that data are composed of both physical and 
psychological facts : that income, for example, 
is a physical verifiable fact which, however, 

1 Social Case Work—An Outline for Teaching: 


Edited by Mary Antoinette Cannon and Philip 
Klein, Columbia University Press, New York, 1933. 
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has meaning only as it is seen against a back- 
ground of general knowledge (of standards 
of living, or living costs, of budget making, 
and so on) and of specific evidence (how this 
family manages, lives, is deprived or satis- 
fied, happy or miserable). It is essential 
that he learn early the importance of both 
specific evidence and general knowledge as 
the material with which he deals in practice. 
If the importance of general knowledge is not 
impressed upon him he will approach each 
specific instance as though it were entirely 
new and strange. The client and worker will 
then struggle through a trial and error pro- 
cedure utterly wasteful and largely avoidable. 
If the student in this first year gains nothing 
else he should learn that he must inform him- 
self about a problem that is unfamiliar in its 
general aspects. If, for example, he is 
assigned a case in the category of Aid to the 
Needy Blind, he should, as part of his prepa- 
ration for treatment, turn to literature on 
blindness in general, then on specific aspects 
of the handicap that apply to the individual 
client. Above all the student must realize 
that transferable knowledge exists to be used 
and that to approach a particular problem 
uninformed of its general qualities is frankly 
bad practice. 


When he knows something of the mean- 
ings of data as evidence he must be taught 
what data to obtain. Here he learns to think 
in terms of a-client-with-specific-problems- 
in-need-of-appropriate-services. That is to 
say, he learns that the method of social case 
work is to gather data for use but that the 
data selected must be those most serviceable 
to client and worker. The literature of the 
past is replete with “history” indiscrimi- 
nately and irrelevantly gathered. Current 
practice discards not history per se but in- 
discriminate data which distract the client 
and merely clutter the record. 

Next by analyzing and interpreting data 
the student learns to make hypotheses that 
lead to the action we call social case work 
treatment. Analysis and interpretation imply 
first dealing with discrete data and then 
synthesizing them. In these judgmental 
processes the student has to learn how to 
determine evidence. For example, he is 
taught that physical fact can be verified by a 
tangible method such as seeing a document, 
counting the rooms in a house, the beds in a 
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room, and so on. When we consider, how- 
ever, how much evaluation of data is con- 
cerned with psychological fact and how the 
student gropes for something tangible, the 
most serious problem for the instructor, too, 
seems to lie in this area. The beginning 
student is apt to approach psychological data 
as though they were a mysterious magic; at 
first they are not recognized as “ data” at 
all. It is as though he thought one could 
only divine that Mr. X hates his wife, one 
could not know it. 

At this point the instructor must be able to 
present the student with some means of sub- 
stantiating psychological evidence, else the 
student’s hypotheses go wild and wide of the 
mark and, of course, so will his treatment. 

In the first place, the student here also 
must be in possession of general knowledge 
which he gains in courses in psychiatry and 
through reading. In the second place, he 
must be given some rules of evidence, if they 
can be termed that, which will help him in 
specific cases. For example, we submit that: 


1. A single symptom or isolated piece of be- 
havior does not enable us to describe the individual 
as a whole. 

2. Historical data or background material are 
essential in interpreting some instances of behavior 
in order to arrive at (a) causation which aids inter- 
pretation or (b) cumulative evidence. 

3. Observation of the client’s words in conjunc- 
tion with concurrent expressions of emotion or 
with physical movements, lead to more accurate 
evaluation. 

4. Actions and words are checks upon each 
other—they may confirm or contradict each other. 

5. A sequence of ideas gives fuller meaning to a 
given statement or piece of behavior. What is 
needed is a constellation of evidence. 

6. Expressions of emotion are most “real” to 
the client when (a) they are spontaneous; (b) they 
are accompanied by verbal expressions of certainty ; 
(c) they are not immediately denied. 


In evaluating psychological data the stu- 
dent also must learn that he is qualified to 
evaluate in descriptive terms but not in the 
diagnostic terms of the psychiatrist. (He 
may say, “ Mrs. T constantly finds fault with 
herself... He may nc. say, “Mrs. T is 
masochistic.” ) 

After the student can form tentative 
hypotheses (his descriptive evaluations) he 
is ready to think of action. The first thing 
he learns about social work treatment is the 
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use of resources—what he can actively offer 
the client in the way of appropriate service. 
Such will be financial relief for economic 
need, a hospital clinic for a medical problem, 
and so on. He learns immediately, however, 
that the offer of service brings varied re- 
sponses of opposition, resentment, pleasure, 
acquiescence. This leads the student imme- 
diately into the area of his verbal activity— 
the interview. He is concerned with “ how 
you interpret,” “ how you reduce the client’s 
fear,” “how you change the client’s attitude.” 

At this point we run headlong into the 
educational problem of teaching process in 
social case work. 


The Problems of Content 


Method without process is an abstraction 
and the student needs to be taught the means 
by which method can be made effective. 
For practical purposes we can think of two 
kinds of process: objective and subjective. 
The former draws on primary and secondary 
documentary sources such as Social Service 
Exchange, agency records, insurance poli- 
cies, birth certificates ; the latter depends en- 
tirely on human relationship and consists 
chiefly of observation and interviewing. 

Presentation of content in the classroom 
should adhere to the educational principles 
of unity and sequence. A logical orderliness 
is demanded, logical from the standpoint of 
ease of learning and of essentialness to 
practice. 

It is here the instructor meets her stumbling 
block. Certain elements of the above content 
present little difficulty. The student must 
quickly be oriented to social case work as a 
branch of the social work field; he can and 
should be early introduced to certain mecha- 
nisms as part of case work practice (such as 
Social Service Exchange, the case record) 
and to the use of community resources as 
part of both study and treatment of a client’s 
problem. Such things as these lend them- 
selves more readily to objectification than 
others and can be learned more easily by the 
student as essential parts of the case work 
process. But even in relation to these pro- 
cedures and mechanisms he has such pres- 
sure to change his old ideas that he cannot 
move freely. Outwardly it seems as though 
he had no imagination, but his apparent 
rigidity is the symptom of inner confusion 
and too great need. The pressure becomes 
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greater as he learns more about the dynamics 
of human behavior, and since he has to meet 
people when they are under stress and he is 
too, we see often a period of fairly diffuse 
blocking. 

The more easily objectified content, then, 
should be presented first and the content that 
makes the heavier psychological demands 
later. Both kinds of data can be best exam- 
ined in the natural settings of human ma- 
terial so that the instructor is obliged to turn 
to the case method of teaching. 

The educational problem for the instructor 
intrudes most severely at the point where she 
must choose her case material—which is not 
generic but always specific. We might first 
ask, why, if the teaching of method is the 
essential task of the basic social case work 
course, does it matter what the case material 
is, provided the method is sound? We 
might outline the answers in the following 
way: 


1. The method of study and the interviewing 
process must be adapted to the client-and-his-prob- 
lem. The forms that process and method take, the 
professional competence they demand, vary. The 
processes and methods presented to the beginning 
student must therefore be appropriately simple, but 
range in difficulty as the semester progresses. 

2. The kind of data obtained in the study process 
and used in the treatment process varies with the 
client’s problem or need. The student must be able 
to transfer knowledge of method gained in the 
classroom to the variety of problems he will meet 
in practice. General knowledge is made transfer- 
able most easily through illustrative materials 
which differ from each other sufficiently to demand 
adaptation. The student’s ability to “carry over” 
is slow and delayed at best. The more restricted 
his range of experience in the classroom, the less 
able is he to translate his theoretical knowledge into 
active performance. 

3. Clients vary in their capacity to use and 
to respond to case work service. The beginning 
student cannot understand or profit by studying 
case records in which the client’s personal malad- 
justments—problems of behavior—too severely 
limit his use of case work service. 

4. The community in which the agency operates 
must have at least the elementary facilities for 
meeting human needs, else the beginning student 
can learn nothing about sound practice. 

5. Reasonable success as the outcome of social 
case work treatment is the most convincing proof to 
the student of the value of social case work and of 
what good practice is. 

6. The student must learn something of the 
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extent of human needs. Acquaintance with a vari- 
ation of needs presented in case records will make 
the phenomenon an actuality more readily than will 
lecture material alone. 


If the foregoing is sound we may conclude 
that selection according to problem is un- 
avoidable ; that reasonable success and sound 
method are essential criteria; that adapta- 
tions of process must be illustrated. These 
conclusions raise, among others, at least 
three important questions for the educator: 

1. Which of the many problems and needs 
should be selected ; on what basis? 

2. Which of the many adaptations of proc- 
ess shall be chosen ; on what basis? 

3. How can we teach in an orderly fashion 
from case material which itself is disorderly 
in the educational sense? 

It is possible to restate these questions in 
an all-embracing one: how can the instructor 
avoid seeking a “ good teaching case” and 
instead choose her case because it fits the 
content generic to social case work? 


Problems of Case Selection 


I should like to elaborate further on each 
of those three questions. In regard to the 
selection of problems or needs there are 
many difficulties. Any problem—using the 
word in a restricted sense such as unemploy- 
ment, physical breakdown, truancy—has 
generic content. But each instance of such a 
problem has its specific content in which 
causes, consequences, and human reactions 
will differ. Some will be easier to under- 
stand than others, some will be met with 
more frequency than others. Should and 
can there be selection within a problem-group 
in terms of both simplicity and frequency? 
For example, if we wished to use a problem 
of economic need would it be more suitable 
to choose one in which it was caused by the 
man’s unemployment or his death? Unem- 
ployment because of ill-health or of indus- 
trial depression? A client who resists the 
idea of financial aid? An able-bodied client 
who is in danger of becoming satisfied with 
financial aid? We have to admit that dif- 
ferent things are learned from each cluster 
of factors. Are some of these “ clusters ” 
more important to use in teaching than 
others? 

How can or should we choose what prob- 
lem-groups to use? Frankly, I am sure only 
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of the great frequency of two, economic need 
and physical illness. About the others one 
guess would be as good as the next. How 
proficient do we aim to make a student in 
his ability to handle a particular kind of 
problem? Clearly we could follow this lead 
ad absurdum and establish separate courses 
in case work dealing with a series of prob- 
lems, losing everything we have gained from 
our decision to teach generic content. Where 
is the balance? We have swung perhaps 
from teaching “ problems” to disregarding 
them too completely. We are being brought 
back, first, because we are trying more effec- 
tively to define the function of social case 
work ; and, second, because we now conceive 
of our practice as dealing not solely with a 
client or solely with a problem but with each 
in relation to the other. 


Selection of Process 


The moment we say client-with-a-problem 
we are faced with adaptations of process, the 
second question raised in regard to selection 
of case material. The objective processes 
(use of documentary sources, and so on) as 
we called them, are usually illustrated over 
and over again if our cases are chosen on the 
basis of sound method. They offer less diffi- 
culty in choosing case material than the 
so-called subjective processes (observation 
and interviewing ) and it is the latter that call 
for more detailed discussion. Assuming that 
wherever case method has been sound, the 
worker will have recorded and used accurate 
and adequate observations, we can concen- 
trate on interviewing and the problems the 
instructor meets in selecting this part of her 
material. Any interview illustrates process, 
but process varies enormously in detail and 
it might seem essential to determine which 
details of process are basic, easiest to learn, 
most effective. (I am using the phrase “ de- 
tails of process” rather than “techniques of 
interviewing ” to avoid undefined terminol- 
ogy. In reviewing our literature, the words 
principles, philosophy, concepts, method, and 
process have from time to time been used as 
practically synonymous. ) 

This has seemed to me a most difficult 
problem of selection possibly because the 
details of interviewing are legion—practi- 
cally impossible to list or to classify. It 
occurred to me that we might better select 
interviews that illustrate generally accepted 
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principles ; and take for granted that if sound 
principles are followed the details will take 
care of themselves. We have some convic- 
tions, such as the following, which guide 
the social case worker in the interviewing 
process : 


1. There must be recognition of any person's 
right to his own feelings, opinions, wishes, stand- 
ards, and behavior. Even when the case worker 
meets with behavior that must be condemned, her 
interest in causation and motivation helps maintain 
the client’s self-respect. For example, while a 
child’s stealing is disapproved and must be stopped, 
the child—as a person—is understood. He is not 
seen as totally bad. Treatment of his problem is 
related to cause and effect and not to retaliation. 

2. The client’s internal balance must be main- 
tained. In the interviewing process we illustrate 
this principle in various ways. We openly recog- 
nize not only his anti-social but his social impulses. 
We do not release expressions of hostility or 
jealousy beyond the point where the client can con- 
trol and tolerate them; that is, we avoid increasing 
anxiety and instead seek to reduce it. We do not 
stimulate or encourage what is technically known 
as a transference since we, as social case workers, 
do not know how to handle it. For example, if a 
mother has expressed ambivalence toward her 
child, we respond not only to her expressions of 
hate but also to those of love. Or, if a client shows 
evidence of antagonism toward the worker, we do 
not say “ you are angry at me” if it is possible to 
say “you are angry because the grant has been 
reduced.” 

3. We maintain a professional relationship with 
the client. In other words, we focus our interest on 
the client and on the interests of the client: what 
he comes for and what we can do to help him. It 
is a one-sided relationship in the sense that the case 
worker’s own interests, problems, or biases must 
not obtrude upon the client. 

4. We recognize and act upon the client’s right 
to understand what is being done as well as to 
agree to it. This is an interesting point because 
while we want the student to leave the client free 
to control his decisions and to participate in treat- 
ment, the student has also to learn how the client's 
freedom is limited. For example, the client is 
“ free,” we say, to give or withhold permission to 
see his mother, legally responsible for contributing 
to his support. How “ free”? is a man in need of 
public assistance to refuse that permission? Or, 
again, the student must learn that the client’s free- 
dom is in relation to the worker’s obligation to 
make professional judgments. A case in point 
would be a parent’s rights over his child which may 
be curtailed by the worker’s judgment of cruelty or 
neglect which society does not tolerate. 
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5. We do not judge or act until the situation is 
understood from the client’s viewpoint, no matter 
what its relation may be to objective reality. If 
Mrs. F is refusing to follow a diabetic diet, we do 
not consider her “ unco-operative” or force her to 
eat gluten bread. Instead, we become interested in 
her fears of death, her misconceptions of her ill- 
ness, her sense of futility. 

6. If we venture an interpretation of feeling or 
behavior or suggest a plan of treatment, we sys- 
tematically challenge ourselves in order to make it 
possible for the client to explain, reject or accept. 
For example, Mr. L is considering placement of his 
children in an institution. The case worker will 
ask, “ What would you think of boarding them with 
a family?” or, “Have you heard about boarding 
homes?” After boarding-homes have been dis- 
cussed the case worker will challenge her own 
suggestion, asking “ Which do you think will be 
better?” 


We could propose then that selection of 
case material be based on the following: 

1. Sound study method—adapted to the 
client and his situation. 

2. Reasonable success as outcome of treat- 
ment. This implies a client who can respond 
to case work service ; and a community which 
offers the elementary facilities for meeting 
needs. 

3. A range of problems and needs, illus- 
trating those most frequently met and in not 
too complex form. 

4. Interviews which follow sound principles. 

5. The use of appropriate resources. This 
involves not only using services appropriate 
to the problem but also using them in a man- 
ner appropriate to the client. 


Methods of Teaching 


Of the three questions proposed for the 
educator to consider, the two just discussed 
relate to selection of case material. The 
third concerns teaching method—how to 
teach social case work according to educa- 
tional principles of unity and sequence when 
case material itself flows in the direction of 


2“ Freedom is, of course, an elusive term, with 
various and conflicting meanings personal 
freedom means, in fact, the power of the individual 
to buy sufficient food, shelter and clothing to keep 
his body in good health, and to gain access to suf- 
ficient teaching and books to develop his mind from 
its infantile state. . . . Any poor man has a very 
limited freedom. . Hence inequality in income 
in itself entails inequality in personal freedom.” 
From The Decay of Capitalist Civilization, by 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Allen and Unwin, 
London, 1923. 
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the client’s needs. We are familiar with this 
problem in field work instruction. In a case 
which seemed appropriate enough for a first- 
year student there suddenly appears a serious 
marital problem, hitherto unsuspected. We 
are frequently forced then to adapt treatment 
to the student’s capacity rather than to the 
exigencies of the case situation. 

In classroom teaching we can avoid that 
disorderliness. First, we can select a com- 
pleted product; if we eliminate a record or 
parts of it, no harm accrues to the client or 
the worker. Second, we can select according 
to whatever criteria seem soundest. Third, 
we can use the material in any sequence that 
follows best the principles of good teaching. 
For instance, the first case material presented 
might illustrate chiefly practice in the use of 
mechanical procedures; the second, case 
work practice in use of community re- 
sources; the third, practice in studying a 
problem of economic need, and so on. What- 
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ever overlapping occurs is inevitable and that 
much gain since what is learned is strength- 
ened by repetition. In addition, no one of 
these aspects of case work is isolated in prac- 
tice and the student must see the method as 
a whole. It would seem wise, however, for 
any single piece of material to emphasize at 
least one important new aspect on which the 
student can focus and that each new aspect 
be presented in proper sequence. 

Since this article has done little but raise 
questions, it would not be amiss to close with 
an appeal for another Milford Conference. 
Miss Day®* had such a thought, too, and 
there are no doubt any number of instruc- 
tors who believe that in a common meeting 
place some of our individual phenomena 
might become recognizable as current teach- 
ing method. 


* Florence R. Day: “Introductory Learning in 
Case Work,” Tue Famiry, April, 1940, p. 47. 


Intake Process in a Public Assistance Agency 
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HE problem of handling intake in an 

agency that is supported by tax funds, 
and is therefore open to the constant scrutiny 
of the community, has always been a chal- 
lenging one. Part of the setting of most 
public agencies as we have known them since 
1932 is the rapidly changing volume of intake 
that may occur within a fairly limited period 
of time. During August, 1939, the Phila- 
delphia County agency was under great pres- 
sure at intake as a result of the mass layoffs 
by WPA due to the recently enacted legisla- 
tion. Suddenly we had to gear our applica- 
tion departments to handle a volume of in- 
take reminiscent of the early days of the 
depression. This period of extreme pressure 
lasted for about six weeks and was followed 
by a period of rapidly declining intake. 

In following these rather sharp changes, 
we wonder if it is ever possible to set up a 
procedure that will not break down com- 
pletely during unusual periods of pressure. 
Because it is important to arrange our pro- 
cedures in such a way that our fundamental 
concept of working with human beings in 
difficulty is not lost sight of in the maze of 
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complaints and applications that come to us 
in a public agency, I should like to begin this 
discussion with a consideration of the plan- 
ning and administrative set-up of an intake 
department in one public assistance agency. 

In Philadelphia County there has been a 
constant examination and re-examination of 
our procedures for the handling of intake in 
the various district offices. From time to 
time the intake supervisors have met to- 
gether as a group to consider the question 
of how, in this mass job, we can handle 
speedily, efficiently, with appreciation for the 
individual applicant and the agency’s regu- 
lations, the problem that the individual 
brings with him in his first contact with the 
agency. We have also considered the kind 
of framework which would best allow for 
smooth functioning, since a_ well-ordered 
intake procedure is vitally important to our 
work. 


Intake Procedure 


As a result of these discussions, which 
grew out of our experience, we finally set up 
a standard procedure. We found that from 
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a structural point of view the application 
process was divided as follows: (1) Recep- 
tion desk (2) Clearance, or preliminary 
interview (3) Application interview. The 
reception desk is located near the entrance 
so that the receptionist is the first person to 
see all individuals who come to the depart- 
ment. Her function is to secure sufficient 
identifying information to ascertain whether 
the person is an applicant or a recipient wish- 
ing to leave a message. If he is an applicant, 
the receptionist takes identifying informa- 
tion, such as name, address, and whether 
person has ever received or applied for assist- 
ance previously. She sends this to the 
Clerical Department to be cleared. The 
applicant is asked to wait his turn and before 
he is called the interviewer has an oppor- 
tunity to examine his previous record, if the 
district has one in its files. 

The clearance, or preliminary, interview 
is the spot at which the agency’s services and 
requirements should be interpreted to the 
applicant in the light of his own situation. 
Both the applicant and the interviewer are 
responsible for determining whether or not 
his situation falls within the policies of the 
agency, and, therefore, whether it is possible 
for us to extend financial assistance. 

A large portion of our applications are 
completed in the first interview so that there 
actually is no real breakdown between the 
clearance interview and the application inter- 
view. Occasionally the applicant is able to 
discuss only in general terms what his situ- 
ation involves and finds it necessary to have 
time to collect other essential information. 
If this is the case, a second appointment is 
necessary. Generally the same interviewer 
sees this applicant at a time mutually agreed 
upon. The amount of time intervening be- 
tween the first and second interview ideally 
should be related.to the amount of time the 
applicant feels he needs in order to get the 
required information. In times of pressure 
the appointment system is used as a way of 
controlling volume. However, we have set 
ourselves the limit of two working days be- 
tween the time the applicant first comes to 
us and his second appointment. 

The preliminary interview should serve 
another very important purpose. It should 
attempt to clarify for the applicant exactly 
what part of his life experience the agency 
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needs to involve itself with. It should help 
to dispel some of the fear he may have 
brought with him to this first experience so 
that he leaves us with the feeling that, 
although he is applying for help, we see him 
as an adult who is able to do a great deal for 
himself. This type of application process 
carries with it the fundamental belief that 
the applicant takes responsibility along with 
the agency’s representative for establishing 
eligibility for assistance. It carries with it 
the basic concept of preserving in the indi- 
vidual as much as possible the whole impulse 
toward self-help and independence. The 
things he is asked to do for himself are 
usually within an area in which he may 
have a sense of adequacy and security. As 
in all contacts with human beings, we find 
variations in the degree and kind of par- 
ticipation an individual is able to bring to the 
experience. 

The interviewer must be sensitive to the 
individual and his capacity to participate at 
this point. She needs to develop skill in 
helping the person who is confused and upset 
by this experience to find, in the process in 
which he is participating, things he can do 
for himself. With an employable person this 
might start with his being asked to register 
for employment at the state employment 
office. The employable person’s willingness 
to put himself actively on the labor market 
would be considered an indication of his 
desire to carry responsibly one very impor- 
tant requirement of eligibility. As “ up- 
surges” in private industry appear, more 
emphasis is put on employment search on 
the part of the applicant and recipient. This 
requires participation on an adult level and 
not only is an aid in saving tax funds but 
also helps the applicant use his own energies 
in the direction of self-support. 


Interpreting Agency Regulations 


It might be well to attempt to define here 
what is meant by the phrase, “ the agency’s 
regulations.” The requirements for eligi- 
bility and the area of need which the agency 
has been set up to cover are pretty firmly 
fixed by law and by policy. These cannot be 
changed to meet individual need. However, 
individualization is possible in the way we 
interpret these regulations to the individual 
applicant, in terms of his own situation. A 
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general interpretation of our requirements 
without reference to the individual con- 
cerned has very little meaning for him. We 
found this to be true when it was necessary 
to have a very brief interview with the appli- 
cant when he first appeared in the district 
office. Because of pressure of time, the per- 
son’s name was called and a general state- 
ment of eligibility requirements was given. 
The applicant did not have much opportunity 
to say what his own situation was and, at 
the end of this very brief talk, he was given 
an appointment and asked to return. Some 
of the applicants who knew the agency’s 
requirements from previous experience were 
able to use this brief interview and come back 
fully prepared for the second interview. 
Others, who were either confused or upset 
by their own need and the fact that they had 
not been given an opportunity to express 
this, were not prepared and it was necessary 
for them to come back a third time. This 
seems wasteful not only of agency time but 
of the client’s; and, for the client who came 
back a third time only to find that he really 
did not meet requirements, it must have been 
extremely difficult. Our present procedure 
appears to be much more related to the indi- 
vidual, toward helping him define from the 
very beginning his relation to the agency, 
and to understand the basis on which its 
services can be extended to him. Even if 
the applicant cannot establish eligibility for 
himself in the clearance interview and a 
second appointment is necessary, it should 
seem like a continuing process to him, since 
he comes back to the same interviewer and 
can start where he left off. It is not neces- 
sary for him to repeat information already 
given, nor to feel that he needs to do some- 
thing to impress on a new person his need 
for help. 

Basic also to sound administration is the 
need for the interviewer to be related to the 
agency's policies and procedures so that she 
can clearly represent the agency in her con- 
tact with the applicant. She must be able 
to do this in terms that are understandable 
to the applicant. This is another spot in the 
application process where the interviewer’s 
ability to relate eligibility requirements to the 
individual and his particular situation deter- 
mines whether or not the applicant will leave 
with a feeling that he has been given the 
consideration he should have, or be left with 
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a sense that he has been through a very 
mechanical experience. The interviewer 
must be to the individual applicant a person 
in whom he senses an interest in him and 
his problem. 

It has been our practice for several years 
to assign to the Intake Department experi- 
enced visitors. When we stop to consider 
the complexity of the problem the inter- 
viewer is asked to carry, we realize how 
necessary it is that each interviewer have 
the best kind of supervision the agency can 
provide. In most public agencies, the inter- 
viewing staff members do not have profes- 
sional school training. They bring to the 
new experience, as a rule, successful visiting 
experience which they have achieved through 
their own efforts and through careful super- 
vision. Their knowledge of agency func- 
tion—their familiarity with policies and 
procedure—are indispensable tools. Their 
ability to work with people, with each indi- 
vidual applicant and recipient, and the skill 
they have developed through experience with 
a case load, are another very important part 
of their equipment. In a public agency the 
interviewer also needs to have developed an 
ability to work under considerable pressure 
and in an environment which very often is 
less than ideal. In spite of this, she must be 
able to be relaxed enough so that each appli- 
cant feels that while she is with him she is 
completely there and her whole interest is 
with him. The interviewer needs to de- 
velop to understanding of her role in the 
application process so that the applicant 
leaves at the end of the interview with a 
feeling of being related to the agency and 
not to her personally. 

Another function of the Intake Depart- 
ment is to help the applicant who is not 
eligible for assistance according to agency 
regulations. The interviewer needs to under- 
stand that because the person does not meet 
our requirements, it does not necessarily fol- 
low that his need is unimportant. It is 
essential that she make clear that the rejec- 
tion of the applicant is in terms of his 
ineligibility to participate in the agency’s 
program because of failure to meet eligibility 
requirements rather than of himself and his 
own feeling about his need for help. How 
to do this with the person who is meeting 
the agency’s limitation in a demanding and 
aggressive way is a problem that is of con- 
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tinuing importance to the person responsible 
for the training and supervision of the 
interviewing staff. 

It is my belief that any standard procedure 
or machinery should not be blocking to the 
applicant and should be so integrated in the 
mind of the individual interviewer and in 
the functioning of the Department that the 
applicant need not be too aware of the 
mechanics involved in handling the applica- 


tion process. It seems to me, too, that the 
public agency particularly needs to be con- 
stantly evaluating its procedures in the light 
of its experience. It is important that we 
keep attuned to the changes that may have 
taken place not only in the way this is being 
handled by individual departments, but also 
in the way the community, as represented by 
applicants and other interested individuals, 
is reacting toward it. 


The Interviewer’s Responsibility in Determining Eligibility' 
He en R. Spitz 


HE determination of eligibility for public 

assistance can be a process in which the 
applicant is helped to orient himself to his 
present situation in recognizing the forces 
from without and within himself which, in 
their mysterious interweaving, have made it 
necessary for him to apply for assistance. 

In addition to placing the application 
against a measuring rod on which the rules 
of eligibility are marked off in degrees, the 
application interview can be one in which 
the applicant is helped toward a reorgani- 
zation of his inner strengths and resources 
in taking over responsibility for his own 
problems. 

The application interviewer has a two- 
fold responsibility—to the agency and the 
applicant. In her responsibility to the 
agency, she is required to work within the 
limits of the agency’s policies and procedures 
with a recognition and acceptance that, 
although they may be inadequate, they have 
been considered the best under the circum- 
stances. It also demands an ability to adapt 
to change that comes with each passing day, 
changes in volume of work, in adjusting to 
new rules and regulations, and taking on new 
or dropping old responsibilities. 

This calls for a capacity to work within 
the time limitations set by necessity, to make 
the best use of brief, single interviews, get- 
ting into a situation quickly, freely and 
spontaneously so that what help is possible 
will be given within the brief space of time 
allotted to the interview. It also demands a 


*Taken from a thesis presented to the Pennsyl- 
vania School of Social Work, 1939. 


recognition and diagnosis of need resulting 
in a clear and just decision, for the usual 
single application interview does not permit 
opportunity to correct errors in judgment or 
action. The interviewer needs to gain the 
confidence of the applicant and yet leave him 
free to relate himself to the next worker he 
must come in contact with in the agency, 
usually the visitor. 

The interviewer is expected to make an 
evaluation of need, check on the adequacy 
of information, know agency requirements 
well enough to weigh quickly, justly, and 
accurately the evidence presented, and make 
a decision in conformance with the limita- 
tions of the agency. She is called upon to 
take the responsibility of granting assistance 
or referring the application for further inves- 
tigation when sufficient information or clarity 
is lacking. When ineligibility is evident or 
the information available is insufficient, the 
interviewer is also responsible for rejecting 
the application. 

In addition to this, however, the inter- 
viewer has a responsibility to the applicant, 
which involves a skill of quick awareness, 
of sensitivity to the needs of the specific 
situation, and a warmth and understanding 
of the individual’s need to express himself 
in his own way. It carries with it a disci- 
pline that neither gives way to sympathy and 
self-involvement, a projection of one’s own 
need, nor to the detachment and objectivity 
associated with a mere checking of evidence, 
but does allow for an identification with the 
applicant to a sufficient degree to feel his 
need and to understand his problem and its 
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importance to him in whatever way he 
presents it. 

The interview also needs direction so that 
enough information is obtained to give a 
clear picture of the situation but precludes 
an indulgence in irrelevantly “ talking it all 
out” or a deluge of self-sympathy. It calls 
for guidance if the time spent is to be pro- 
ductive in obtaining information and in 
giving what help is possible within the short 
time available. The interview can aim 
toward a free, spontaneous, and friendly 
flow of conversation, a sense of rapport and 
yet a confidence for the applicant in knowing 
that his problem is receiving the real and 
understanding consideration of the inter- 
viewer. With all this there can be a firm- 
ness in decision that will help the applicant 
take over his own problem with the recog- 
nition that although help can be given at 
some points, the establishment of eligibility, 
as well as the way he uses this help, is his 
own responsibility. 

In addition the interviewer is often called 
upon to sense or subtly feel an unspoken 
need which perhaps cannot be met by the 
public agency, but is interwoven with the 
need to apply for assistance. Although re- 
ferral may be made to an agency whose 
function is the handling of this kind of prob- 
lem, yet the skill of the interviewer is called 
upon to help the individual clarify for him- 
self what his problem is and to recognize 
whether he does want further help with it 
before the actual referral is made. 

This can be further illustrated in the fol- 
lowing case material : 


Mrs. W, a middle-aged woman, applied for public 
assistance for the first time. She brought with 
her a stack of envelopes and papers tied in a tight 
little bundle, and in a business-like manner, ex- 
plained briefly that she had left her husband four 
weeks ago and she and her 14-year-old daughter 
were living in a furnished room. Her husband 
was employed as a pressman and earned about $25 
a week. She had thought it over very carefully 
and felt she could not live happily with her hus- 
band, and, therefore, had left him. There was one 
complication, however, and that was the fact that 
she was unable to work and support herself. She 
had $15 when she left her husband, out of which 
she paid her first room rent and food bill. Now 
she owed two weeks’ rent and a store bill of $8. 
She was afraid her landlord would ask her to 
move and the grocer refuse to grant her additional 
credit; she, therefore, needed immediate assistance. 
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She gave this information almost in an itemized, 
rehearsed fashion, without any outward expression 
of emotion. As each point of eligibility was raised 
in filling out the application form, she produced 
evidence from her little stack of papers: her rent 
books for several years back, her rent receipt at 
her present rooming house, her husband’s pay 
envelope, her clinic cards and her grocery bill. 

It was explained that in a case of separation, 
if the husband was employed, the woman was 
required to place a Court Order on him for her 
support. Mrs. W promptly pulled from her bundle 
of papers her Court Card showing that she had 
already done this and also unearthed a card with 
the name of the Probation Officer, who, she said, 
advised her to apply for assistance. He could 
verify all this information if we called him. The 
interviewer commented that it would hardly be 
necessary to get further verification other than that 
for she seemed to have brought almost everything 
that could be requested. Mrs. W said she heard 
these things were necessary and she wanted to be 
prepared. Furthermore, she did need our help 
as soon as possible and she thought this would help. 

The interviewer asked whether she had made 
any attempt to get funds from her husband since 
she had left him. Mrs. W said he refused to 
give her any and that was why she was taking 
the matter to Court. He used to give her only $16 
a week out of his salary and expected her to pay 
all the bills, including rent and clothing, and yet 
expected her to keep up a nice home and “ elaborate 
table.” It couldn’t be done. Now she would make 
him give her money through Court. Besides, the 
Probation Officer had told her she could not take 
any money from him until her case came up in 
Court within several weeks. The interviewer asked 
whether she also thought it would hurt her case 
of non-support against her husband if she accepted 
money at this point and, very matter-of-factly, 
Mrs. W said she thought it would. 

In discussing the situation over the telephone 
with the Probation Officer, the worker learned that 
Mr. W was willing and anxious to contribute to 
his wife’s support even before the matter came up 
for a hearing, but he had not heard from her since 
she left him, and that he did not know where to 
send any money. As the Court is not permitted to 
divulge addresses, they could not tell him where 
she was. The husband seemed very anxious for 
reconciliation and the Probation Officer thought the 
Judge would work toward this in their hearing. 

It was necessary for the interviewer to explain 
to Mrs. W that her husband’s salary was considered 
a resource, and although it was easy to understand 
why she did not want to use it, that part was 
really her own problem. The agency was using 
public funds to help those who had no other way 
of providing for themselves. If, as she had men- 
tioned previously, her husband had really refused 
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to give her any money during this time, it might 
be possible to grant assistance pending court action. 
However, under the circumstances, it would be 
necessary to verify her husband’s refusal to sup- 
port and this would make it necessary to refer her 
application to the visitor for further investigation 
before any assistance could be granted. The inter- 
viewer added that she wished she could give assur- 
ance that the agency could grant her the help she 
needed at this time as it must be pretty hard for 
her to have made up her mind to leave her husband 
and take him to Court, and then find difficulty in 
obtaining enough money on which to live until her 
case came up for hearing. 

The interviewer asked whether in all of her 
well-thought-out plans she had not anticipated any 
difficulty in getting outside financial help. Now 
that this had arisen, did she have any plans of her 
own to tide her over? 

For the first time, Mrs. W showed some signs of 
relaxing the firm, tense hold she appeared to have 
of her situation. Almost in a tone of self-pity, she 
said that she had thought of trying to find some 
work, even as sick as she was. 

The interviewer asked whether it was really as 
important to her as all that to take her husband 
to court. Was she reasonably sure that was what 
she wanted? Mrs. W said she had thought it 
seemed the only thing for her to do, but maybe it 
wasn't all as simple as it appeared at first. The 
interviewer then asked whether she would like to 
think through this decision a little further with 
someone in another agency who might be able to 
help her with it. Mrs. W admitted that she did 
have some problems in her mind she wasn’t sure 
about. There were two things especially on which 
she would like to get someone else’s opinion. The 
interviewer explained that the worker in the family 
agency would be glad to talk with her about some- 
thing she really wanted help with, but financial 
assistance might not enter into the situation at all. 
Mrs. W said she would welcome an opportunity to 
talk with someone about these two problems she 
had in mind. If the interviewer could tell her 
where to go, she would do so right away. She had 
felt so free since her separation from her husband, 
in spite of all the struggle it had meant for her, but 
she did want to be so “awfully sure” about herself 
before the hearing. 

The interviewer suggested that she think it over 
a little further as to whether she really wanted 
help on her problem from this kind of an agency 
especially since it might not be able to give her 
financial help. After telephone consultation with 
the family agency, a card of introduction was given 
to Mrs. W which she could use when and if she 
wanted to go further with this referral. She took 
the card and thanked the interviewer for her 
interest. 


A call from the family agency later in the day 
told us that Mrs. W was in that office. 


Although Mrs. W had asked only for 
financial assistance in an urgent way, there 
was another need more basic that was worked 
through in this interview to at least a point 
of recognition and acceptance as a problem 
about which she wanted further help. She 
was seeking public assistance as an aid in 
the handling of an even greater problem to 
her, her separation from her husband and 
enforced support. There was little difficulty 
in obtaining most of the necessary eligibility 
information as Mrs. W had carefully planned 
her interview in advance, bringing with her 
all the evidence she had been told or heard 
was necessary to obtain assistance. 

Except for the emergency interim, public 
assistance was not a major issue, for no 
doubt, if a court order were granted, she 
would receive at least as much from her 
husband as she could from public assistance. 
The larger and more basic problem was 
whether she really wanted to leave her hus- 
band or whether she merely wanted to force 
an issue and get her own way through public 
recognition of her problem in a court hear- 
ing. Did she have some fear about what 
this would mean for her and her daughter ? 
Was she sure that she was doing as she really 
wanted ? 

These are some of the questions which 
came to the interviewer’s mind along with 
the recognition that their answers could not 
be found within the function of the public 
assistance agency. 

With the possible resource in her hus- 
band’s willingness to contribute, immediate 
assistance could not be granted even though 
needed at that point. Sensing an unex- 
pressed need, the interviewer gave such help 
as meant the beginning of a clarification for 
Mrs. W of some of the issues involved in 
her asking for public assistance. If she 
realized that further help with this kind of 
a problem could not be given in the public 
agency, would referral to another private 
agency able to help in this situation be 
wanted? 

Before referral, however, it was necessary 
to help Mrs. W relate herself to her basic 
problem, accept its reality, and decide for 
herself whether she really wanted help with 
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it. With the limitations of the public agency 
stated definitely and firmly, Mrs. W did 
seem to be able to take hold of her own 
problem sufficiently to express a desire for 
another kind of help. With the responsi- 
bility left with her, she did later seek this for 
herself. 

The above material has attempted to point 
out that within the limits of a single first 
interview can come the beginning of a new 


orientation of purpose. With method and 
skill, the application interview can be a proc- 
ess in which all the factors relative to the 
present situation can be brought forth, recog- 
nized in their true value and reorganized 
into a taking over of a new direction of 
responsibility, so that an application for pub- 
lic assistance can be more than just a last 
resort, but the beginning of a new and dif- 
ferent use of self. 


Editorial Notes 


The Editorial Policy of THE FAMILY 


HE Editorial Advisory Committee, since 

its appointment in January, has been 
discussing the policies of THE FAMILY 
which have guided its development during 
its twenty years of publication, the statement 
of its purpose and objectives as formulated 
by the Publications Committee,’ the bases 
for selection of manuscripts, and plans for 
the magazine’s development in the near 
future. Two of the fundamental requisites 
of a professional journal are: that it provide 
for growth and change as the profession de- 
velops ; and that its editorial guidance, while 
administratively the responsibility of the 
editor and the association that sponsors its 
publication, be a composite of the opinions 
and interests of the profession it serves. 
This composite may be secured by informal 
consultation with individual members and by 
discussion with a representative Editorial 
Advisory Committee. The following state- 
ment is a summary of our discussions and is 
presented, not as a final formulation, but as 
our present common point of view: 

Tue Famity is a professional journal of 
social case work. Its purpose is to con- 
tribute to the development of the practice 
of social case work, to stimulate professional 
thinking, and to give a sense of common 
purpose and objective. Its focus is pri- 
marily on the theory and practice of social 
case work, in both its generic and specific 
aspects. In range it also includes discus- 
sions of situations and fields having a 
bearing on case work practice (such as 


*See Editorial Notes, THe Famriry, February, 
1940, p. 340. 
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administration, interpretation, supervision, 
community problems, and areas of scientific 
knowledge, such as medicine, psychiatry, 
economics, sociology) when so presented as 
specifically to illuminate social case work 
practice or its contributions to these related 
fields. Discussions of social problems may 
be included as they grow out of the experi- 
ence of case work or as they show a direct 
bearing on case work with the individual. 
Book reviews, editorial comments, abstracts 
of periodical literature, and a forum for the 
discussion of articles and points of view are 
a regular part of the magazine. 

The editorial policy of THE FAmILy is to 
seek a catholic representation of the varying 
points of view and methods developing in 
the profession. Its objective is to create and 
maintain in so far as possible a balance and 
proportion of content on various aspects of 
case work in terms of what has already been 
published, the interests of special fields, such 
as family, children’s, psychiatric, or medical 
social case work, and the generic interests 
of the profession as a whole. 

It is planned that the Editor, in consulta- 
tion with the Editorial Advisory Committee 
and individual case workers, shall select 
from time to time subjects for a series of 
articles, to secure a pooling of knowledge 
and sustained consideration of significant 
aspects of practice, such as the current series 
on teaching case work, on intake practice, 
and the use of relief in case work treatment. 
A general emphasis which we feel is needed 
and which we plan to encourage is the con- 
crete discussion of case work practice by 
means of studies of individual cases. 

The Editorial Advisory Committee, with 
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the consultant members to be announced in 
the near future, will advise with the Editor 
upon the selection of individual manuscripts. 
In addition to the general policies outlined 
above, the criteria we have tentatively for- 
mulated as a basis for selection are: 


1. Does the article have validity of professional 
content ? 
Is the discussion sound and logical ? 
Does it present supporting evidence for its 
point of view? 
Is it well oriented in relation to practice and 
literature in its field? 
2. Is it a new contribution or addition to the 
knowledge of the profession, or a fresh re-formu- 
lation or verification of an established principle? 


3. Does it have a timely and current interest? 


Readers’ 


To rHeE Eprror: 

The Editorial Notes of “The Family,” April, 
1940, on “ Professional Skills in Administration” 
seem to stimulate immediate comment. 

Throughout this discussion there seems to be a 
confusion of social case work with the understand- 
ing of the individual. At some points this con- 
fusion is further complicated by the equation of 
social case work with the understanding of emo- 
tions only. We are asked, “If the person refer- 
ring the client is a worker in another agency, espe- 
cially if she is an untrained worker or a person 
with a markedly emotional rather than a profes- 
sional attitude, do we not feel a responsibility for 
using case work skill in the relationship between 
us? Do we use case work skill in dealing with a 
pressure group?” We might answer, “Do we 
use case work skill or do we use understanding ? 
By understanding, I mean the integration of knowl- 
edge from related fields. It includes the interplay 
of physical-intellectual-emotional forces within the 
individual as they relate to his society and the 
forces within his society as they relate to him as 
an individual. Moreover, do social case workers 
have a ‘corner on the market’ of this understand- 
ing?”’ This confusion of social case work with 
understanding and this assumption that only case 
workers have or can have it has led in the past to 
some professional misunderstanding between case 
workers and group workers, and unless we can 
clarify it, it may lead to the same misunderstanding 
between social case workers in the private and 
public fields and between case workers and admin- 
istrators, board members, and colleagues. For 


Does it meet the interests of some particular 
group? 

4. When case material or the policies of an 
agency are presented, is the executive of the agency 
willing to have the material published? 

5. What is the style and tone of the article? 

Is the focus clear? Does it have a main theme 
and develop it? 

Is it written with clarity and skilful use of 
language ? 

Is it professional in tone, objective, and 
mature? 

Is it readable, interesting, and stimulating ? 


We hope this outline of editorial policies 
will be helpful in stimulating and guiding 
an increasing contribution to professional 
literature from the various social case work 
fields. 


Forum 


example, the discussants ask, “ Why should we fear 
that colleagues in administrative positions who 
consciously use case work skill would make unfair 
use of it and why should we object to calling staff 
members, board members, agencies and communi- 
ties clients? Whence this fear of case work, this 
anxiety about what a professional person will do 
to us?” Perhaps the simplest answer as to why 
some of us would object to calling staff members 
and these others “clients’’ is that they are not. 
Because we understand them, because we have a 
relationship with them and work with them in 
various professional capacities, it does not follow 
that they become our clients. Is not social case 
work a process through which we use the under- 
standing of the individual fn society in the render- 
ing of certain social services supported by the 
community and applied for by members of it? Is 
it not the referral and application for social case 
work services that determines whether or not we 
are clients? Case work practice does require 
understanding of people and society. It seems to 
me, however, that it cannot be equated with under- 
standing alone without causing a lack of focus in 
our work and confusion of it with that of other 
fields which also require understanding. (As a 
staff member, a board member, an_ untrained 
worker with emotional attitudes we have not re- 
quested social case work services.) 

As a human being, we are glad to be understood 
and we may be understood by a group worker or 
by a social work administrator as well as by a case 
worker. There seems to be no short cut to the 


understanding which case workers, group workers, 
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and social work administrators need of the inter- 
play of physical-intellectual-emotional forces which 
comprises the individual as he moves through life 
in our culture. 

The question, “ Do schools offering training in 
administration include as part of the curriculum 
courses in case work and are case work concepts 
integrated with the material in other courses?” 
seems to repeat this same confusion. By “case 
work concepts” do we not mean understanding ? 
Some schools do integrate understanding of the 
individual in society in all courses. In addition, 
because they are training social work adminis- 
trators and because case work is one part of social 
work, they also offer case work courses as a part 
of professional education. 

RutH GarTLAND 
Professor of Case Work, School of Applied 
Social Sciences, University of Pittsburgh 


To THE Epitor: 

In response to the invitation in the April Edi- 
torial Notes, I venture to contribute some recent 
thinking of my own to what I hope will prove to 
be a symposium. What is actually the difference 
between professional and non-professional adminis- 
tration? If the difference is important, how is it 
important? How can the apparently slower and 
more complicated approach be justified? (I am 
speaking here primarily of administration in rela- 
tion to staff—that is, “ personnel administration.” ) 

My first tentative conclusion has to do with 
the fundamental difference between the profes- 
sionally trained caseworker and practically all other 
people with whom we come in contact. Hence it 
is also the difference between professional and 
non-professional administration. We have been 
trained to an acceptance of responsibility for our- 
selves in relation to our jobs—not merely a re- 
sponsibility to accomplish certain work, but to 


achieve a certain self-awareness. We are accus- 
tomed to the thought that we ourselves constitute 
one factor in any situation in which we may be, 
and that consideration of the situation necessarily 
involves evaluation of what we are doing in it. 
We may recognize that for various reasons we are 
unable to make an accurate evaluation, but at least 
there always lies upon us the responsibility to make 
the attempt, and to acknowledge that we have such 
responsibility. This may be in relation to our 
clients, to the supervisory situation, to administra- 
tion, or to the community. 

My second tentative conclusion is that “ profes- 
sional administration” as the professional case- 
worker understands it must take into account this 
responsibility, believing it to be laid equally upon 
administrator and staff in both intra- and extra- 
office relationships. 

The crucial question, however, is this: If we 
believe that our professional approach is the sound 
one, how are we to interpret our belief in the face 
of the apparent equal success of, for instance, 
“good personnel methods” as understood in other 
fields? Perhaps that may lead to a further con- 
clusion—that administrators of agencies employing 
caseworkers or supervisors of professional training 
should have, and, except in rare cases, can have 
only through professional training, a real under- 
standing and acceptance of the case worker’s con- 
cept of professional responsibility. 

This apparently brings me to the conclusion that 
all administrators should have professional train- 
ing. Perhaps I may say the same thing in slightly 
more qualified terms—that in general professionally 
trained administrators are probably essential to 
agencies hoping to practice professional social work 
as we understand it. 

Epitu S. BAXTER 
Lane County Public Welfare Commission 
Eugene, Oregon 


Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


HEORY anv Practice or Socrat Case 

Worx: Gordon Hamilton. 388 pp., 1940. 

Columbia University Press, New York, or 
Tue Famiry. $3.00. 


The subject and name of the author of this book 
are in themselves high recommendation for its 
value to case workers. The volume _ includes 
chapters on: Scope and Purpose of Social Work; 
Application and Intake; Methods of Social Case 
History; Diagnosis and Evaluation; Methods and 
Objectives of Treatment; Field and Function; 
Family and Child Welfare; Promethean Adven- 
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ture; Bibliography. A detailed review will appear 
in the near future. 


HESE Are Ovr Lives: As told by the 

people and written by members of the Fed- 

eral Writers’ Project of the Works Progress 
Administration in North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Georgia. 421 pp., 1939. University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C., or 
Tue Famity. $2.00. 


“ With all our talk about democracy it seems not 
inappropriate to let the people speak for them- 
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selves,” writes the editor in his preface to These 
Are Our Lives, a compilation of thirty-five life 
histories of real people—whites and Negroes, in 
three basic fields of industry in the South—farm 
laborers (tenants and owners), factory and mill 
workers, people engaged in service occupations— 
and those on relief. The recorders were guided 
in the kind of material secured by a sociologically 
oriented outline with instructions included in the 
text. 

Through such projects as this, individuals repre- 
senting a cross section of the American public 
become articulate, and, to recall the words of 
Antoinette Cannon, afford society an opportunity 
to hear how some of its members are affected by 
living within it. For the authenticity achieved 
through real people speaking of the circumstances, 
primarily the economic circumstances, of their 
lives, and for the care with which their speaking 
has been recorded and presented, this book is com- 
mended to social workers and others concerned 
with social problems. 

And yet, this reviewer comes away from the 
reading with a sense of the “real people” being 
less real than John Steinbeck’s “ Oakies.” There 
are too many life stories of too many individuals 
whose words are recorded faithfully but with little 
awareness of the kind and degree of feeling around 
those words, and without the effectiveness possible 
to an artist who, out of his capacity for deep 
identification and selectivity, speaks more movingly 
for “the people” than they can speak for them- 
selves. The “ life histories” seem to fall half way 
between fact and fiction and to miss the merits of 
either. 

One more point. Supposedly the people speak, 
and their speaking is recorded without the intrusion 
of the recorders’ bias or prejudice. Yet, after 
listening to the words of complacent, paternalistic, 
competitive, prejudiced, and juvenile Marsh Taylor, 
“white large landlord,’ whose ideology is one 
which has done so much to bring this country to 
the pass it is in, we read with something of a 
shudder, in the preface, “It is hard to understand 
how a country with people in it as vigorous and 
intelligent as Marsh Taylor can continue to fail 
to find methods that will make chances better 
for . . . the millions of members of wage laborer 
and tenant families.” 

But despite all this, These Are Our Lives is 
worth the attention of the reading public and 
should bring to many an awareness of some of the 
living conditions and values of certain members of 
the American family hitherto unfamiliar to them. 


RutH SMALLEY 
School of Applied Social Sciences 
University of Pittsburgh 


DMINISTRATION or Op AcE AssISTANCE: 
Robert T. Lansdale, Elizabeth Long, Agnes 
Leisy, Byron T. Hipple. 345 pp., 1939. 

Public Administration Service, Chicago, or THE 

Famity. $3.75. 

The emerging social security program prompted 
the Committee on Public Administration of the 
Social Science Research Council to undertake a 
series of studies relating to administrative aspects 
thereof, of which this is one. 

Field work on the administration of old age 
assistance was carried on in twelve states by 
Robert T. Lansdale and his associates. The states 
chosen were California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Florida, Indiana, Iowa, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
New Jersey, New York, Washington, and Wis- 
consin. In this study an attempt was made to dis- 
cover the best practice in the administration of old 
age assistance and to describe and analyze this 
experience for the benefit of others who have re- 
sponsibility for planning or administering state and 
local programs. 

During the time the field work was in process, 
striking changes occurred in the administration of 
old age assistance. In some of these states federal 
funds were made available during the course of the 
study and in most of them legislation was initiated 
or amended. This made it extremely difficult to 
keep track of administrative developments after 
the field work was completed. 

It is fortunate indeed that such a scholarly and 
analytical study should have been made of the 
administrative aspects of this program in its forma- 
tive stage. Part I, “General Administration and 
Organization,” discusses the function and organi- 
zation of the Social Security Board, the division 
of activities between state and local agencies, as 
well as their function and organization. 

Part II, “The Administration of the Social 
Service Program,” discusses such problems as 
eligibility, application and intake, and investigation 
of cases, while Part III, “ The Administration of 
Fiscal Activities,” treats such problems as budget- 
ing and audits. Included in the last section, Part 
IV, “Other Administrative Problems,” is a dis- 
cussion of personnel, fair hearings, appeals, and 
the rdle of boards. 

This book should serve as a very useful tool to 
public welfare agencies administering public assist- 
ance functions. § Marietta STEVENSON 

American Public Welfare Association 


— WELFARE ADMINISTRATION IN THE 
Unirep States: Sophonisba B. Breckin- 
ridge. (Second edition.) 1229 pp., 1938. 
University of Chicago Press, or THE FAMILY. 
$4.00. 
The past ten years have brought more new social 
legislation than any decade in our history. The 
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huge unemployment burden has been shifted from 
private to public auspices. Federal and state gov- 
ernments have shared responsibility with local 
municipalities. New groups—the aged, the blind, 
the handicapped, and dependent children—all re- 
ceived new, if uncertain, consideration from gov- 
ernmental sources. Fortunately, Miss Breckinridge 
has revised her earlier edition of Public Welfare 
Administration in the United States to include this 
later period. Now one can examine and study 
selected documents which have been annotated and 
divided into four phases—prior to 1863; 1863 to 
1917; 1917 to 1927; 1927 to 1938. 

The presentation of this original material 
enables us to learn not only what was done, but 
the thinking that led up to each change. We are 
impressed to find that men and women a century 
ago were concerned, just as we are today, about the 
abuses endured by helpless people. The same social 
problems existed: Whose responsibility is a 
“pauper without legal settlement”? Who cares for 
“alien paupers”? Should philanthropic persons or 
the township care for the “permanently poor”? 
However, they sought to lessen this suffering by 
means we would consider ill-advised and primitive. 

We follow the arduous steps toward better care 
for children, the insane, the physically handicapped, 
and the unemployed. Gradually, the states and 
sometimes the federal government assumed super- 
vision for groups of dependents. Since this book 
has been published, some of the very state relief 
set-ups given as examples of sound practice have 
crumbled under political pressure, yet the philosophy 
underlying this material points clearly to the fact 
that temporarily the public agencies may be crip- 
pled, but advocates of decent public administration 
will fight on for stronger and better organizations. 

We might wish the author had gone more fully 
into her reason for selecting certain documents 
rather than others. Her choice is undoubtedly 
apparent to a person steeped in this area of social 
work but to one less familiar with the field more 
explanation as to why certain cities and periods 
were stressed more than others would prove helpful. 

This edition, like the earlier one, is definitely a 
source book. Students who wish to follow through 
the development of a certain problem or method 
will find invaluable information as well as an 
exhaustive bibliography. | Ros—EMARY REYNOLDS 


RINCIPLES or Cnitp Care 1n_INstitu- 
tions: A handbook for staff study and 
discussion. Edited by Esther McClain and 

Jessie Charters. 297 pp., 1939. The Ohio Com- 

mittee on Children’s Institutions in co-operation 

with the Division of Public Assistance, State 

Department of Public Welfare, Columbus, Ohio, 

or Tue Famity. $1.25. 

This symposium reflects a significant and grow- 
ing recognition of the need for qualified personnel 
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in child caring institutions, particularly in the long 
neglected positions of cottage parents and others 
who have day-by-day association with children. 
While the compilation of practical lesson materials 
represents, according to the authors, “only an 
approach to in-service staff training,” it provides 
a detailed study course which should be most valu- 
able to busy superintendents in planning staff 
meetings. 

The handbook is something of a landmark since 
it is the first detailed publication of this type for 
use by institutional workers. It contains a short 
bibliography and thirty lessons, each consisting of 
discussion materials, factual questions and a lesson 
report. The introductory chapters relate the job 
of cottage parent to that of the institution as a 
whole and also broaden perspective beyond a focus 
on program to the place of the institution in the 
general field of child welfare. Other lessons deal 
with practical aspects of institutional care for de- 
pendent children including consideration of intake 
policies, admission procedure, the child’s relation- 
ship to his own family and to the community, the 
role of the cottage parent and concrete suggestions 
for individualizing the child and providing him with 
vital, constructive experiences within the institu- 
tion. The addition of suggested readings for each 
chapter and a section on modern concepts of group 
work as applied to institutional care of children 
would be of value. 

The publication of these materials represents only 
one venture in joint thinking and planning on 
projects of a state-wide nature among superintend- 
ents of public and private institutions and other 
Ohio agencies interested in welfare. The work 
of the Committee on Children’s Institutions should 
serve as a challenge to groups of agencies in other 
states, first, to break down the competitive feeling 
which has long been a barrier to effective differ- 
entiated service for children, and second, to make 
for a more valid use of the institution in meeting 
needs of children for a group experience not pro- 
vided by means of foster family care. 


Autce L. Taytor 
Graduate School of Social Work 
University of Nebraska 


OY TraANSIENCY IN America: George E. Out- 
land. 141 pp., 1939. Santa Barbara State 
College Press, or THe Famiry, $1. 


Any bibliography on transiency would be seri- 
ously incomplete if it did not include articles by 
George Outland. However, the student of the 
subject has faced difficulties in securing these 
authoritative discussions of various aspects of 
migration among boys, because of the diverse 
periodicals in which they have appeared. This 
volume renders a valuable service in bringing 
together in book form twenty of the articles which 
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the author has had published during the past five 
years. 

Outland’s wide experience with boy transients 
through his connection with the Federal Transient 
Service in California is reflected in these collected 
articles. He reports on their educational back- 
grounds and educational desires, their recreational 
experience, their sources and the reasons why they 
left home. A few of the articles describe specific 
aspects of the Federal Transient Program in its 
handling of the boy problem. In general, the 
volume is divided into three broad divisions: edu- 
cation and educational backgrounds, aspects of the 
Federal Transient Program, and causal factors. 

It would have been desirable if the author had 
presented a brief summary of his more important 
findings and conclusions with respect to boy 
transiency. Such a summary would have noted 
that, in general, the transient boy is pretty much 
like the average American boy; it would have 
pointed to the need for adjustments of educational 
programs and provision of social and economic 
opportunities at source to prevent much of the 
migration of boys; and it would have given further 
emphasis to the necessity for federal leadership in 
the development of an adequate program to meet 
the problems of interstate migration. 

Puitip E. Ryan 

Council on Interstate Migration, 

New York, N. Y. 
HAT Our MarriaGE MEANS To Us by 
One Married Couple. Pamphlet, 16 pp., 
1939. The Woman's Press, New York, or 

Tue Famiry. 25¢. 

This is the story of how two college people met 
and were naturally drawn together, married eagerly 
and without fear, worked and lived together to 
make a home with love and children in it. The 
prose is beautiful, some of the thought like poetry. 
The spiritual values felt and well expressed make 
it a unique personal document. It should be on 
the reading list in all “ marriage courses.” 

Lovett Dewees, M.D. 
Marriage Counsel, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


OCIAL Work 1N GREATER CLEVELAND: Lucia 
Johnson Bing. 248 pp., 1938. Welfare 
Federation of Cleveland, Ohio, or THE 

Famiry. $1.25. 

Apparently written to acquaint teachers and high 
school students with a knowledge of social work 
in Cleveland, Mrs. Bing’s volume is bound to be 
useful to a far larger audience. The development 
of social work in Cleveland is the story of scores 
of other cities. This is no mere catalog of agency 
personnel, addresses, and telephone numbers. 
Instead it is a fairly complete account of how one 


large city has undertaken for the past century to 
meet the needs of its people. 

Beginning with a discussion of what social work 
is, the volume proceeds to trace briefly the services 
of both public and private agencies in the follow- 
ing fields: public relief, private relief, assistance, 
and work programs; family and child welfare serv- 
ices; institutional care; the juvenile court and pro- 
bation; group work; health work; aid to the 
handicapped; community planning; and _ training 
for social work. 

The outstanding merit of the volume is its use 
of non-technical language in the presentation of 
social work and social agencies. For the student 
and layman this must be a boon, for the social 
worker surely not a disappointment! 

ARTHUR E. FINK 
University of Georgia 


MERICAN Journat or Socto.ocy, November, 
1939, Vol. XLV, No. 3. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois, or THE 

Famiry. $1.00. 

This particular number of the Journal is dedi- 
cated entirely to Sigmund Freud and his work. 
Havelock Ellis is the writer of the first article in 
which he pays tribute to Freud for his discernment 
of the importance of sex in human personality and 
for the courage to make constructive use of what 
he saw and understood. Dr. A. A. Brill, as one 
of the first to use and teach Freud's ideas in the 
United States, gives an intimate account of his 
experiences and results in so doing. Dr. Smith Ely 
Jelliffe, another of Freud's most enthusiastic fol- 
lowers and friends, discusses the value of psycho- 
analysis to psychiatry. Dr. Gregory Zilboorg, 
Ernest W. Burgess, and Harold D. Lasswell all 
have articles about the influence of Freud on 
sociology. Dr. William Healy points out the value 
of psychoanalysis in the understanding and treat- 
ment of behavior problems. Dr. Karen Horney 
defines a neurosis and Dr. Fritz Wittels, in an 
article entitled ‘“ The Neo-Adlerians,’ warns 
against an emphasis on sociological factors in per- 
sonality development which neglects to too great 
a degree biological drives. A. L. Kroeber, cul- 
tural anthropologist, reviews Freud’s “ Totem and 
Taboo,” an important contribution of twenty years 
ago. Kenneth Burke writes on Freud and the 
Analysis of Poetry. 

While none of these articles is indispensable to 
the social worker, the ideas therein having prob- 
ably appeared in some form elsewhere, it is never- 
theless an interesting volume and especially valuable 
to anyone wishing to have in comprehensive form 
an evaluation of Freud and his influence in various 
fields by such capable critics. 

O. Spurcrton Encutsn, M.D. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


EVERETT KIMBALL, Director 
ANNETTE GARRETT, Associate Director 


A Graduate Professional School Offering 
Courses Leading to the Degree of 
Master of Social Science 


Academic Year Opens July, 1940 


Courses of Instruction 


Plan A The course leading to the Master’s degree 
consists of three summer sessions at Smith 
College and two winter sessions of supervised 
case work at selected social agencies in vari- 
ous cities. This course is designed for those 
who have had little or no previous experience 
in social work. 


Plan B_ Applicants who have at least one year’s ex- 
perience in an approved social agency, or the 
equivalent, may receive credit for the first 
summer session and the first winter session, 
and receive the Master’s degree upon the 
completion of the requirements of two sum- 
mer sessions and one winter session of super- 
vised case work. 


Plan C A summer session of eight weeks is open to 
experienced social workers. Special courses 
in case work are offered by Miss Beatrice 
H. Wajdyk and Miss Beatrice Z. Levey. 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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CULTURAL PROBLEMS IN SOCIAL CASE WorRK 


by Maurine Bore LABarre, ELIsE DE LA FonTAINE, EILEEN BLACKEY 


Three papers on cultural and racial problems in general with special emphasis on work with 
Negro and Irish clients, and case work in Hawaii. 


TEACHING SOCIAL CASE WorK 


Eight reprints from THe Famity by Annette Garrett, Goldie Basch, Karl de Schweinitz, 
Charlotte Towle, Florence Day, Leah Feder, Jeanette Regensburg, and Fern Lowry. 52 pp. 


60 pp. 


50¢ a copy 


50¢ a copy 


A GUIDEBOOK FOR BEGINNERS IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Background material for new and untrained workers—public welfare today, interviewing, 


40¢ a copy 


THREE STUDIES IN FAMILY CASE WORK PROGRAMS 


Self-evaluations which relate case work thinking to the client and the total program of the 
agency, its administration and its place in the community. 


(mimeo.) 64 pp. 65¢ a copy 


FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
122 East 22d Street, New York, N. Y. 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


SEMINARS 1940 


Application of Psychoanalytic Concepts to Social 
Case Work. Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder and Miss 
Beatrice H. Wajdyk. July 15 to 27. 


Psychiatry as Applied to Problems of Supervision. 
Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder and Miss Marian M. 
Wyman. July 15 to 27. 


Case Work with Parents and Children. Dr. Phyllis 
Blanchard and Miss Rose Green. August 5 to 17. 


Smith College Studies in Social Work 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE, 1940 
The Importance of the First Interviews in Thera- 
peutic Work with Children 
Phyllis Blanchard, Ph.D. 
The Diagnostic Significance of Russian Jewish 
Clients’ Attitudes toward Relief 
Eva Cohen and Helen Witmer 


A Survey of the Intake of _a Probation Office from 
the Point of View of a Child Guidance Clinic 
Jeanne Stout 
Published Quarterly, $2 a Year 


Single Numbers: Vols. I to VIII, $1 each; 
others, $.75 each 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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Columbia Books for Social Workers} 


‘THEORY AND PRACTICE OF SOCIAL CASE WORK 
by Gordon Hamilton 
A complete, clearly-written study of social case work—its history, philos- 
ophy, techniques, problems and interrelationships—designed as a text for 
students and a touchstone for practitioners. $3.00 


LIFE, LIBERTY, AND THE PURSUIT OF BREAD 

by Carlisle and Carol Shafer 
The only book which thoroughly discusses, in their social and economic 
setting, the five problems most often met by social workers:—unem- 
ployment, low income, old age, broken homes, medical care. $2.25 


READINGS IN SOCIAL CASE WORK, 1920— 1938 
edited by Fern Lowry 
“,..a well-arranged, usable volume which will be welcomed by all case 
workers. It will be useful not only to the case work practitioner but to 
teachers of case work.”—Social Service Review. $3.50 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK, 1939 
The most timely and provocative papers read at the sixty-sixth annual 
meeting in Buffalo. An indispensable tool for all workers and scholars in 
social work and its related fields. $3.00 


SOCIAL CASE RECORDING 

by Gordon Hamilton 
“Its presentation of the philosophy and practice of case recording is con- 
crete, practical, and imaginative... Every social worker will want a copy 
of the book...”—The Family. 2nd ed. $2.50 


THE SOCIAL COMPONENT IN MEDICAL CARE 
by Janet Thornton 


An evaluation of the work of the social service department in hospitals. 
“A native sureness of perception and an immense unsentimentality char- 


acterize the author's handling of her subject.”— Survey. $3.00. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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